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Broken  Sidewalks 

I  stood  on  the  Capitol  grounds  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  admiring  the  new  Senate  Office  Building,  a 
magnificent  stone  structure  that  costs  us  taxpayers 
125,000,000. 

Suddenly  beneath  my  feet  I  felt  jagged  rock  and 
realized  I  stood  on  a  broken  sidewalk.  Here  was 
twenty  feet  of  broken  sidewalk  which  a  contractor 
later  told  me  would  cost  about  $100  to  repair  ! 

I  wondered,  What  do  visitors  think  of  Americans 
who  build  costly  new  buildings  and  let  their  side- 
walks go? 

Then  I  thought  with  chagrin,  Isn't  that  what  we 
too  often  do  with  our  lives?  We  spare  no  expense  or 
effort  to  build  a  thoroughly-decent,  beautifully- 
conformed,  well-educated  outer  man;  but  within  are 
broken  sidewalks — a  bad  disposition,  some  evil 
habit,  race  hatred,  self ishness  I 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  new  building,  but 
shouldn't  we  repair  our  sidewalks? 
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TO  CALIFORNIA 

WITH  THE 

OVERLAND  STAGE 

By  GLENN  D.  EVERETT 


No  roads,  high  mountains, 

desert  wastes  and 

hostile  Indians,  but  the 

mail  got  through 


|"N  the  adventurous,  brawling  days 
■*-  when  this  country  was  expanding 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  were 
many  jobs  that  required  brave 
hearts  and  strong  bodies.  One  of 
the  ruggedest,  toughest,  meanest 
jobs  that  men  on  the  western  fron- 
tier tackled  was  that  of  establish- 
ing daily  mail  service  between  Cali- 
fornia and  the  rest  of  the  Union. 
The  Overland  Stage  was  the  answer. 
From  Atchison,  Kansas,  the  western 
terminal  of  the  railroads,  to  Placer- 
ville,  California,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  the  stagecoach  route 
ran  1,871  miles  over  prairies,  moun- 
tains, and  desert  wastes,  without  a 
road  to  follow  except  the  ruts  made 
by  the  coaches  themselves.  There 
were  no  bridges  for  the  rivers  and 
streams  and  virtually  no  shelter  from 
rain,  wind,  or  snow,  except  the  little 
stations  forty  to  sixty  miles  apart 
where  horses  were  changed.  Be- 
hind every  clump  of  cottonwoods,  in 
every  narrow   canyon    defile   lurked 


the  danger  of  hostile  Indians.  If  at- 
tacked, the  lumbering  stagecoach 
could  not  outrun  the  Indians,  but 
drivers  and  passengers  could  only 
stand  and  fight.  The  end,  all  too 
often,  was  massacre. 

The  Pony  Express  had  glamor,  but 
the  Express  rider  carried  only  a  light 
mail  pouch.  It  fell  to  the  Overland 
Stage  to  transport  the  bulk  of  the 
mail,  the  heavy  packages,  and  such 
passengers  as  had  constitutions 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  bone- 
jolting,  two-week  day-and-night 
trip.  In  1862,  the  Union  under 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  locked  in  des- 
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perate  struggle  with  the  Confederate 
Armies  under  Lee,  and  desperately 
needed  to  maintain  the  thin  bond 
that  linked  the  states  of  the  East  with 
the  one  state  of  the  West.  Mail  was 
not  arriving  from  the  West,  and  what 
did  come  through  was  delayed  and 
in  badly  damaged  condition.  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  postmaster  general  in 
Lincoln's  Cabinet,  sent  John  R.  Rob- 
inson, crack  U.S.  mail  agent,  to  Cali- 


fornia to  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Robinson's  account,  still  reposing 
in  Post  Office  Department  archives, 
indicates  that  not  all  was  glamor  and 
excitement  on  the  Overland  Stage. 
Today's  youth  can  be  glad  they  only 
read  about  the  Wild  West  or  see 
dramas  about  it  on  TV  and  movie 
screens.  They  would  find  actual 
wrork  on  an  Overland  Stage  almost 
too  difficult  to  do. 


San  Francisco 
October  20,  1862 

Hon.  Montgomery  Blair 
Postmaster  General 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir: 

Pursuant  to  your  orders,  I  have  traveled  here  over  the  Overland 
Mail  from  Atchison,  Kansas,  to  Placerville,  California,  making  the 
trip  in  fifteen  days  and  two  hours. 

I  have  investigated  delays  in  the  mails  and  regret  what  I  must 
report.  At  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  the  frequent  failures  of  the  Eastern 
railroads  to  connect  with  the  California  mails  are  said  to  be  due  to 
the  enormous  freight  trains  now  being  carried  on  the  Wabash  Valley 
Railroad.  Also  I  must  report  that  the  St.  Joseph  and  Hannibal  Railroad 
across  Missouri  is  in  wretched  condition,  with  the  trains  running  off  the 
track  constantly.  Such  an  accident  caused  a  failure  of  the  Eastern  mail 
to  connect  with  the  Overland  Stage  the  day  I  left  Atchison. 

At  Atchison,  the  agents  of  the  stagecoach  company  are  in  the  habit 
of  dumping  the  mail,  sir,  upon  the  sidewalk  or  the  floor  of  their  office 
where  the  mailbags  remain  day  and  night  under  the  feet  of  the  public. 

The  equipment  and  horses  of  the  stage  line  between  Atchison  and 
Denver,  Colorado,  are  in  fair  condition  and  good  time  can  be  made. 
Running  by  way  of  the  new  village  of  Denver,  however,  increases  the 
distance  by  ninety  miles  and  consumes  from  nineteen  to  twenty  hours 
extra  time.  The  distance  between  Atchison  and  Denver  by  the  new 
route  is  643  miles.  The  former  distance,  according  to  a  printed  table 
which  I  enclose,  was  by  way  of  Julesburg  and  Hams  Forks  and  was 
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530  miles.  Our  average  speed,  including  stoppages  for  a  fresh  change 
of  horses,  and  for  meals,  was  a  fraction  over  five  and  one-fifth  miles  an 
hour.  .  .  . 

Adding  up  all  the  delays  en  route,  including  seventeen  and  one-half 
hours  for  stops  between  Salt  Lake  and  Carson  City,  Nevada  Territory, 
I  found  that  our  actual  running  time  from  Atchison  to  Placerville,  a 
distance  of  1,871  miles,  was  thirteen  days  and  three  hours,  an  average 
speed  of  less  than  six  miles  per  hour. 

The  rolling  stock  is  good  between  Atchison  and  Denver  and  the 
service  performed  on  this  route  is  approaching  regularity.  The  hardest 
portion  of  the  route  is  between  Julesburg  and  Denver,  the  road  being 
heavy  with  sand,  so  that  coaches  are  frequently  mired  above  the 
wheels  and  require  hours  to  dig  out. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  organization  and  harmony  between  stage- 
coach agents  and  the  drivers.  When  one  loses  time,  whether  for  good 
cause  or  otherwise,  others  are  disinclined  to  make  it  up.  Between 
Atchison  and  Denver  we  were  forced  to  "lay  over"  for  five  hours  be- 
cause of  a  storm.  For  a  distance  of  227  miles  to  Julesburg  over  smooth 
prairie  and  with  fine  weather  the  time  was  not  made  up.  Neither  was 
it  between  Julesburg  and  Denver,  200  miles  farther. 

For  four  successive  days  stages  failed  to  connect  at  Denver,  the 
stage  for  Salt  Lake  leaving  at  the  hour  fixed,  mail  or  no  mail,  passen- 
gers or  not — one  day  without  carrying  anything — the  next  burdened 
down  with  two  or  three  days'  accumulation — the  drivers  completely 
indifferent  so  far  as  accommodating  the  public  by  regularity  or  easy 
dispatch.  They  are  satisfied  by  simply  performing  the  service  within 
contract  time,  even  by  the  delivery  of  a  week's  accumulation  of  mail  on 
the  same  day. 

You  are  aware  that  our  new  route  to  California  commences  at  Jules- 
burg. We  pass  along  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  crossing 
several  beautiful  mountain  streams  to  Cache  de  la  Poudre  or  La 
Porte,  where  the  route  turns,  after  gradually  diverging  from  the 
Platte,  in  a  more  westerly  direction  into  the  mountains  by  the  Cherokee 
Trail  and  through  Bridger's  Pass,  intersecting  the  old  wagon  at  Hams 
Forks.  This  route  is  in  my  judgment  superior  to  the  old  one,  the  coun- 
try being  well  watered  and  wooded,  with  plenty  of  grass. 

The  horses  and  mules  are  in  fair  condition,  as  good  as  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  in  consequence  of  the  present  deficiency  of  hay  and 
grain,  which  is  being  supplied,  however,  as  fast  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  mule  teams  used  in  crossing  the  mountains  are  sub- 


sisting  entirely  on  grass,  and  frequent  delays  occur  in  herding  them  to- 
gether to  get  back  into  harness. 

The  company  is  exhibiting  commendable  energy  in  building  sub- 
stantial log  and  stone  stables  and  stations,  more  so  than  along  the  old 
route.  This  route  is  through  neutral  Indian  territory,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  company  hopes  and  expects  to  escape  further  incur- 
sions and  depredations.  .  .  . 

Certain  it  is  that  there  is  great  apprehension  and  fear  of  further 
scalping  raids  and  massacres  by  almost  every  employee  on  the  stage- 
coach road.  .  .  . 

I  fear  that  much  of  the  trouble  with  the  Indians  comes  about  as  a 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  our  division  agents,  a  Mr. 
Slade. 

The  old  route  of  the  stagecoach  was  settled  along  the  Sweetwater 
by  a  number  of  Frenchmen  and  half-breeds  who  intermarried  with 
several  Indian  tribes  of  the  vicinity.  Quarrels  sprang  up  between  the 
Frenchmen  and  Mr.  Slade.  Who  was  in  the  right  or  wrong,  I  don't 
pretend  to  say,  but  Slade,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  managed  to 
kill  some  eleven  or  more  of  them  in  various  ways.  Slade  sometimes  ex- 
hibited more  barbarism,  if  possible,  than  the  rebels  or  savages  them- 
selves. Several  of  the  men  were  horribly  mutilated  in  a  way  I  could 
not  mention. 

In  any  event,  in  consequence  of  Slade's  brutality,  the  Indians  who 
regarded  the  Frenchmen  as  their  allies,  took  revenge  and  reparation 
for  the  outrages  by  falling  upon  the  stages  along  the  route  a  little 
farther  on,  where  it  runs  in  the  mountains,  and  killing  and  wounding 
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a  few  persons,  running  off  with  the  stock,  stripping  the  coaches  and 
harness,  and  destroying  the  mails. 

It  is  feared  that  they  are  not  yet  satisfied  but  are  preparing  to  return 
with  strong  reinforcements,  and  threaten  to  "clean  out  the  entire 
road.  .  .  ." 

There  are  other  problems  on  the  Overland  Stage  which  I  must  men- 
tion. 

Employees  of  the  company  exhibit  no  interest  in  the  success  and 
welfare  of  the  owners,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  former 
managers  to  pay  them  their  wages  or  just  dues.  Some  took  the  stock 
(or  horses)  and  left  the  road. 

Many  of  them  have  now  been  paid  by  the  present  owners  and  man- 
agers under  the  pressure  of  strong  arguments — delivered  at  the  point 
of  a  revolver! 

I  could  not  learn  of  anyone  having  knowledge  of  the  reported  burn- 
ing of  the  mails  last  summer  at  Green  River,  Wyoming  Territory. 
Rumor  says  it  was  done  by  immigrants  hoping  to  steal  money  from 
the  envelopes. 

There  is  no  system  of  unity  of  action  or  feeling  between  the  several 
division  agents  or  the  drivers.  No  careful  examination  or  account  is 
taken  of  the  mails  in  transferring  them  from  one  to  the  other  or  in 
changing  coaches.  A  Sacramento  pouch  was  in  this  manner  left  behind 
at  one  station.  I  was  told  it  would  be  forwarded  next  day.  There  are 
but  two  agents  on  the  Western  division  who  are  practical  men  and 
understand  their  business,  or  who  command  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  their  employees.  While  the  Overland  Stage  is  under  its  present 
regime,  it  can  never  be  a  success. 

The  Western  division  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Carson  City  is  in 
better  condition  than  the  rest,  the  stock  being  generally  American 
horses.  Several  of  the  stagecoaches  are  old  and  unfit  for  use,  but  they 
are  supplying  their  places  with  new  ones. 

As  to  how  we  can  improve  the  present  miserable  state  of  service, 
I  have  these  recommendations: 

The  manner  and  the  place  of  carrying  the  letter  pouches  demands 
immediate  attention  and  change.  The  transmission  through  the  mails 
of  the  National  Currency  (greenbacks)  is  daily  increasing,  as  are  the 
consequent  motives  for  robbery  and   depredation. 

The  mails  are  frequently — I  might  say,  generally — thrown  and 
lashed  onto  the  baggage  rack  or  boot.  There  are  thousands  of  oppor- 
tunities in  dark  nights  for  a  way  passenger  to  throw  a  mail  bag  out  of 


the  coach  to  an  accomplice,  or  for  a  robber  to  stealthily  leave  his  se- 
cluded hiding  place  while  the  stage  is  slowly  climbing  a  hill  and, 
walking  alongside  the  coach,  cut  two  or  three  leather  straps,  and  ab- 
stract a  pouch  without  the  weary  driver  being  aware  of  it. 

The  covering  on  the  baggage  rack  does  not  overlap  the  sides,  and 
the  mails  are  thus  exposed  to  the  rains  and  storms,  and  in  the  winter 
the  snows. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  coach  operators  be  hereafter  required 
to  carry  the  mails  in  the  front  box  under  the  driver's  seat,  or  that  the 
covering  of  the  baggage  rack  be  projected  over  the  sides  and  inter- 
laced closely  with  iron  chains  or  rods  and  securely  fastened  with  a 
lock.  Also  we  might  consider  using  a  secure  iron-strapped  box  with 
watertight  lid  and  lock  after  the  fashion  of  English  mail  coaches. 

Careful  computations  which  I  have  made  show  that  if  the  road, 
which  takes  the  best  natural  route  obtainable  (Editors  note:  The  route 
now  used  by  U.S.  Highway  40),  is  maintained  in  good  condition,  the 
run  ought  to  be  made  in  twelve  days  flat,  with  the  regularity  of  a  rail- 
road. 

The  Department,  I  suppose,  can't  complain  as  long  as  the  mails  are 
carried  within  the  eighteen  days'  contract  schedule  time.  The  public, 
however,  would  regard  it  with  greater  favor  if  they  were  carried  as 
fast  as  practicable. 

The  facts  herein  enumerated,  and  the  apparent  want  of  ability  or 
disposition  to  accommodate  passengers  and  render  the  line  popular 
with  the  traveling  public,  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  bad  management. 
The  company  could  be  in  receipt  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  in  fares 
for  passengers  instead  of  less  than  one  hundred  at  present. 

A  further  word  should  be  said  about  the  delivery  of  mails  from 
Placerville  to  San  Francisco.  The  California  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  steamboats  on  the  Sacramento  River,  fre- 
quently fails  to  connect  with  the  mails.  The  contract  time  for  arrival 
of  the  coaches  from  Carson  City  is  4.  A.M.  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
boats  6  A.M.  Often  mails  must  remain  in  Sacramento  a  whole  day 
until  the  following  morning.  The  boats  are  due  to  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  10  P.M.,  but  often  fail  to  keep  anywhere  near  this  schedule. 

Cupidity  is  the  cause  of  their  delinquencies.  They  carry  such  enor- 
mous loads  of  freight  and  so  overload  the  boats  that  the  "hogs' 
backs"  in  the  river  are  sure  to  fetch  them  up  aground.  And  they  have 
to  lay  over  for  the  tide  to  fetch  them  off.  We  were  aground  four  times 
between  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  and  once  it  required  two  and 
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one-half  hours  to  get  us  free.  Poor  coal  and  great  economy  in  its  use 
are  the  cause  of  delays  in  the  steamboats  returning  upstream.  When 
they  have  competition  from  another  boat  and  use  more  and  better 
coal,  they  frequently  arrive  at  San  Francisco  as  early  as  8  P.M. 

The  application  of  a  few  fines  will  cure  them  of  their  negligence. 

Denver  is  being  served  by  tri-weekly  mail.  Citizens  there  are 
anxious  for  a  daily  pouch.  While  the  Overland  Stage  runs  through 
there,  they  can  easily  be  accommodated.  And  it  would  be  better  to 
run  the  Denver  coach  daily  rather  than  the  present  overloading  of 
the  coach  every  other  day.  Denver  is  an  important  town  and  is  daily 
becoming  more  so. 

There  is  no  post  office  at  Julesburg.  Although  this  is  an  important 
point  for  delivery  of  letters  to  the  immigrants  from  Kansas  and  other 
points  East  who  are  settling  in  that  region,  few  letters  are  mailed 
there  and  commissions  from  sale  of  stamps  amount  to  only  $15  or  $20 
a  year.  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  telegraph  operator,  a  very  worthy  and  com- 
petent person,  performed  the  duties  of  postmaster  recently  for  several 
weeks,  but  found  the  compensation  entirely  inadequate  for  the  trouble 
and  the  labor,  and  mailed  the  key  to  the  Denver  office. 

Therefore,  all  letters  for  Julesburg  are  now  sent  to  Denver,  two 
hundred  miles  farther  west,  and  are  sent  out  from  there  by  occasional 
coach  outside  the  regular  mails,  for  which  fees  amounting  to  $150 
a  year  are  charged. 

I  saw  no  evidences  of  disloyalty  among  the  employees  on  the  road, 
although  I  heard  from  drivers  of  three  cases  of  Southern  disaffection 
among  the  hostlers  at  stables. 

The  department,  the  public,  and  the  company  may  always  be 
greatly  benefitted  by  an  impartial  and  unprejudiced  mail  agent  pass- 
ing over  its  road  and  advising  the  management.  The  route  ought  to  be 
sustained  and  become  a  perfect  success.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  it  so,  hoping  it  will  be  but  a  short-lived  pioneer  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  which  is  a  feasible  project. 

If  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  I  have  served  the  interests  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  merited  your  approbation,  I  am  con- 
tent, ever  waiting  your  commands  if  my  services  should  be  required 
in  the  future. 

Very  Respectfully  and  Truly, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 
John  R.  Robinson 

Special  Mail  Agent  ■  ■ 
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Left:  Beginning  stages  of  construction. 
These  rails  made  to  hold  up  railroad 
engines  now  hold  up  the  roof  of  Red 
Canyon  Chapel,  U.S.  Army  Red  Can- 
yon Range. 


Right:  Lt  Col  John  J.  McCarthy, 
CO  of  Red  Canyon  Range  Camp,  and 
Chaplain  (1st  Lt)  Bert  Webb,  discuss 
future  plans  for  the  use  of  the  lovely 
chapel.  — >- 


Monument  of  Faith  in  the  Desert 

They  had  no  house  of  worship  at  Red  Canyon  Camp,  Ft. 
Bliss,  Texas,  so  GI's  decided  to  build  their  own.  Of  course, 
there  was  plenty  of  stone  on  Mt.  Franklin  nearby;  and  they 
found  some  iron  rails  abandoned  by  the  railroads.  All  was 
needed  was  plenty  of  hard  work  and  the  use  of  their  leisure 
time  to  work  on  the  church.  Slowly  but  surely  the  house  of  faith 
went  up.  The  Chief  of  Chaplains  from  Washington  came  down 
for  the  dedication! 

Right:  A  group  of  soldiers  gaze  at  their  new  chapel  in  Red  Canyon  Range 
Camp  from  a  nearby  hill.  The  chapel,  born  out  of  free  man's  will  to  wor-. 
ship  his  God,  stands  as  a  monument  to  faith  in  the  desert  wastelands. 

Below:  Pfc  Malcolm  Green,  Sp/3  Joe  Lane,  and  Sp/3  Jerry  Rossman  apply 
stone  facing  to  exterior  of  the  new  chapel,  while  Sp/3  Gene  Miller  and  Pfc 
James  Davis  work  on  wood  trim.  Structure  was  built  of  volunteer  labor. 


Linguist  Versus  Jingoist 


BY  ROBERT  A.  ELFERS 


How  about  some  Hindustani  for  you?  Or  maybe  a  little  Malay? 
Or  Portuguese?  Take  your  pick.  You'll  do  yourself  a  favor 


/^\NE  night  in  Europe  during 
^^  World  War  II,  a  young  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  walking  back  to  his 
company's  area,  which  was  several 
miles  behind  the  front  lines.  He  was 
a  tall,  rather  shy  fellow  who  was 
sensitive  about  his  tendency  to  stam- 
mer. As  he  came  close  to  the  bivouac 
area,  he  recalled  the  password  that 
would  be  needed  to  get  into  camp. 

The  night  was  very  still  and  al- 
though he  expected  the  guard's 
challenge,  the  "Halt!  Who  goes 
there?"  startled  him  as  it  leaped  at 
him  from  the  darkness. 

He  started  to  answer  and  then  the 
hateful  hesitancy  that  so  often 
paralyzed  his  voice  gripped  it  again. 

While  he  struggled  to  speak,  the 
sentry  shouted  again.  The  challenge 
ran  through  the  night  like  a  sword, 
sharp  with  alarm  and  suspicion.  The 
young  man  tried  desperately.  He 
knew  the  lousy  word!  He  knew  it! 
He  knew  it! 
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And  then  unmistakably,  from 
somewhere  in  the  dark,  he  heard  a 
heavy,  sucking  click.  The  lever  of  an 
M-l  had  been  pulled  back  and  a  live 
shell  had  leaped  into  the  chamber. 

The  young  man  clawed  at  the  cliff 
of  his  handicap. 

Then,  in  less  than  an  instant,  the 
impediment  was  gone  and  the  pass- 
word was  free  of  his  throat  and  pro- 
claiming his  identity  to  the  sentry. 

Today,  no  stammer  hampers  the 
speech  of  the  man  who  was  the 
young  soldier.  A  few  months  after 
he  was  out  of  service,  he  enrolled  in 
a  school  for  speech  disorders  and 
was  cured.  "I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  was  going  to  do  it,"  he  says,  "as 
soon  as  that  sentry  let  me  by." 

His  predicament  on  that  momen- 
tous night  was  essentially  that  of 
knowing  what  to  say  but  not  being 
able  to  say  it.  His  life  was  in  danger 
as  a  result. 

A  great  many  other  young  Ameri- 


cans  are  faced  with  a  similar  prob- 
lem today.  They  are  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  in  lands  where  strange 
tongues  are  spoken.  They  know  what 
they  would  like  to  say:  "I  hope  to  be 
your  friend,  so  that  we  may  come 
to  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other — and  our  countries  and  our 
ways  of  living — more."  But  many  of 
them  cannot  say  it;  they  are  cut  off 
from  people  not  by  a  handicap  but 
by  lack  of  knowledge.  They  can't 
speak  the  language  of  the  country 
where  they  are  serving. 

Friendship  Must  Grow 

While  this  inability  doesn't  direct- 
ly threaten  them  with  death,  it  has 
serious  consequences.  They  remain 
strangers  in  a  foreign  land  at  a  time 
when  men  of  good  will  all  over  the 
world  need  to  come  closer  together. 
The  bonds  of  friendship  must  grow 
stronger  in  this  time  when  disagree- 
ment can  lead  to  a  war  fought  by 
men  armed  with  the  power  to  de- 
stroy humanity. 

A  man  whose  life  is  full  with  his 
job,  his  family,  church  activities,  and 
a  number  of  other  interests  surprised 
a  friend  recently  with  the  news  that 
he  had  taken  up  the  study  of  French. 

"How  did  you  ever  get  involved 
in  this?"  the  friend  asked  after  they 
had  listened  briefly  to  a  record  of 
simple  French  conversation.  "Do  you 
plan  to  visit  France  soon?" 

"No,  although  I'd  like  to,  some 
day.  But  ever  since  I  learned  a 
little  about  the  history  of  the  French 
people  when  I  was  in  school,  I've 
been  interested  in  them.  But  I  dis- 
covered that  I  didn't  really  know 
the  country  and  its  culture  well  until 


I  began  to  learn  the  language." 
This  reason  has  the  support  of  lan- 
guage experts.  They  believe  that  lan- 
guage is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  elements  that  give  a  country  and 
its  people  their  characteristics. 

For  a  serviceman  overseas,  know- 
ing the  language  of  the  country 
where  he  is  stationed  is  extremely 
valuable  if  he  is  as  interested  as  he 
should  be  in  learning  what  his  hosts 
are  really  like. 

International  good  will  and  appre- 
ciation of  culture  are  rather  im- 
personal motives  for  learning  a 
foreign  language.  A  more  personal 
reason — and  one  that  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  first  two — is  that  the 
ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language 
opens  up  the  possibility  of  making 
friends  among  the  people  of  the 
country. 

Particularly  for  a  Christian 

All  these  reasons  for  learning 
foreign  languages  are  particularly 
meaningful  for  a  Christian.  As  a 
servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  he 
has  nothing  less  than  a  duty  to  help 
improve  international  understanding. 
And  as  for  friendship,  he  will  seek 
it  eagerly  because  he  knows  that 
Christian  love  is  expressed  first  of  all 
through  friendship  and  because 
friendship  offers  endless  opportuni- 
ties for  evangelism  and  service. 

A  person  who  becomes  a  little  in- 
terested in  foreign  languages  and 
begins  to  find  out  something  about 
them  will  discover  that  he's  come 
upon  an  aspect  of  human  life  that  is 
fascinating. 

He'll  learn,  for  example,  that  there 
are  at  least  2,500  different  languages 
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spoken  in  the  world  today.  This 
number  does  not  include  dialects. 
English,  Russian,  and  Chinese  are 
the  most  widely  spoken;  other  major 
languages  are  Spanish,  German, 
Japanese,  Hindustani,  French,  and 
Italian.  These  languages  are  used  to 
communicate  the  activities  and  ideas 
of  the  most  advanced  societies  on 
earth,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
the  most  difficult  tongues.  Stuart 
Chase  points  out  in  his  book,  Power 
of  Words,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  primitive  language.  The 
speech  of  Australian  bushmen  is 
more  complex  than  English. 

Most  people  are  a  little  interested 
in  learning  foreign  languages.  Men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces  are 
alert  to  the  need  for  international 
good  will.  They're  eager  to  do  what 
they  can  to  counteract  the  jingoist, 
the  "loud  mouth"  who's  always  ad- 
vocating war — just  as  long  as  he 
doesn't  have  to  fight  it.  What's  more, 
a  serviceman  or  servicewoman,  with 
all  these  good  reasons  for  learning  a 
foreign  language,  has  some  of  the 
best  opportunities,  too. 

As  a  serviceman  or  servicewoman, 
for  example,  did  you  know  that  an 
investment  of  two  dollars  will  bring 
you  a  complete  course  in  any  one  of 
these:  French,  Italian,  Chinese, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Turkish,  Ger- 
man, Hungarian,  Russian,  Melane- 
sian  Pidgin  English,  Dutch,  Norwe- 
gian, Greek,  Thai,  Burmese,  Hindu- 
stani, Colloquial  Dutch,  Danish, 
Japanese,  Korean,  Malay,  or  Serbo- 
Croatian? 

The  way  to  begin  is  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  education  officer  in  your 
outfit. 


USAFI  and  You 

Maybe  you've  heard  of  USAFI 
and  are  aware  that  the  initials  mean 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute. But  you  may  not  have  real- 
ized that  correspondence  courses  in 
all  the  languages  listed  above  are 
available  to  you  through  USAFI. 
You'll  get  the  necessary  books  and 
other  materials  to  study  by  yourself; 
special  equipment  such  as  language 
records  are  available  if  you  can 
round  up  enough  other  people  to 
organize  a  class. 

A  couple  of  other  possibilities  that 
you  should  investigate  if  you're  in- 
terested in  studying  languages  de- 
pend on  your  location.  In  some  of 
the  areas  of  the  world,  civilian 
schools  near  military  posts  offer 
classes  for  people  in  service;  some 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities  give 
courses  for  military  personnel  in 
overseas  branches  of  the  schools. 

Considering  all  the  ways  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, a  man  who's  interested 
doesn't  have  much  of  an  excuse  for 
not  becoming  an  amateur  linguist. 
There's  every  reason  for  him  to  join 
all  the  other  service  people  who  have 
made  foreign  language  study  one  of 
the  most  popular  parts  of  USAFI's 
work.  ■  ■ 


No  one  ever  found 

life    worth    living. 
He  has  to  make  it 

worth   living. 

— KATHERINE   FORNEY 
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The  Promise 


By  EDWARD  CARR 


The  sergeant  was  old  army.  Ah, 
there  was  a  race  of  men! 


Y^IRST    SERGEANT 


THIRST  Sergeant  Scanlon  glanced 
-*■  again  at  the  clock  on  the  orderly 
room  wall.  Six  twenty-eight.  A  frown 
furrowed  his  high  forehead.  Im- 
patiently he  ran  a  hand  through  his 
thinning,  sand-colored  hair.  He 
looked  out  at  the  mess  hall,  and  on 
this  raw  March  evening  watched  the 
rain  stream  down  the  steamy  win- 
dow. "What's  keeping  him?"  he 
muttered. 

There  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 
"Come  in,"  the  sergeant  bawled. 

Corporal  Wingate  in  cook's  whites 
stepped  in.  "Sergeant,  the  captain 
said  for  you  not  to  wait." 

"Thank  you,  Wingate,"  Scanlon 
said.  Grimly  he  watched  the  door 
close. 

"How  long's  it  gonna  take  to  learn 
I'm  old  army  and  I  don't  leave  before 
he  does — ever."  The  spinning  platter 
of  his  mind  played  back  to  him  the 
words  "old  army,  old  army."  He 
savored  the  refrain  like  a  bitter  but 
fortifying  wine.  But  tonight  there 
was  more  bitterness  than  strength 
in  the  creed  of  old  army. 

Across  the  miles  of  the  Fort's 
cream-painted  frame  barracks,  Ser- 
geant Scanlon  knew  that  there  were 
three  faces  by  the  front  window 
watching  for  his  headlights  to  sweep 
off  Seventh  Cavalry  Road  and  bobble 
up  the  driveway.  Marcie's  merry 
brown  eyes  would  be  staring  the 
hardest.  Her  birthday  cake  with  its 
five  pink  candles  would  be  setting 
uncut  on  the  table. 

"I  won't  be  able  to  make  supper, 
but  I'll  be  home,  Marcie,  to  cut  the 
cake,"  he  heard  himself  promising. 
The  sergeant  pictured  Marcie's  intent 
child's  face  staring  out  into  the  dark 
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for  him.  He  saw  too  the  eyes  of 
his  wife,  Arlene,  eyes  that  were 
knowing  and  sad  with  patient  resig- 
nation, eyes  that  reflected  scores  of 
broken  promises.  He  turned  his  head 
and  squinted  at  the  clock  again.  Six 
thirty-three.  Arlene  would  wait  until 
seven.  She  always  did. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  on  the 
door.  Supper  over,  one  by  one  the 
trainees  came  in  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  see  the  captain.  Night  after 
night  they  came,  dozens  wanting  to 
file  applications  for  dependency  dis- 
charges, others  complaining  of 
mysterious  headaches  and  back  ail- 
ments that  the  medics  did  not  see 
as  sufficient  reason  for  discharge, 
scores  requesting  transfers  to  non- 
combat  branches,  some  glibly 
prattling  about  their  psychological 
neuroses  and  please  would  the  cap- 
tain start  the  369  forms  moving  and 
save  the  Army  and  the  taxpayers  lots 
of  money.  And  Sergeant  Scanlon 
who  had  fought  through  the  North 
African  campaign,  who  landed  on 
Omaha  Beach  on  D  Day,  who  led 
a  rifle  platoon  through  Normandy, 
who  fought  more  recently  at  Taegon 
and  Taegu,  fumed  at  the  thought  of 
Captain  Podhoretz  night  after  night 
listening  to  men  explain  how  they 
were  too  technically  skilled,  or  too 
unfit,  or  too  necessary  elsewhere,  or 
too  something,  to  carry  a  rifle.  The 
line  formed  in  the  drizzle  outside 
and  the  sergeant  grimly  watched  it 
lengthen. 

For  the  twelfth  time  that  evening 
the  sergeant  nodded  his  head  and 
gruffly  ordered,  "Okay,  soldier,  you 
wait  outside."  He  looked  at  the  clock 
and  bit  his  lip.   It  would  take  the 


old  man  at  least  an  hour  to  work 
through  that  line.  Again  he  pictured 
his  wife  with  Marcie  at  the  window. 
Then  all  he  could  see  were  Marcie's 
dark  eyes,  their  fire  of  anticipation 
dying  into  the  hurt  embers  of  dis- 
appointment. 

'  I  'HE  orderly  door  pushed  open 
■*-  without  a  knock.  Captain  Pod- 
horetz came  in  dressed  in  fatigues 
that  were  hanging  sodden  over  his 
spare  frame  and  the  faded  olive  drab 
of  his  pants  legs.  He  was  splashed 
with  mud  up  to  his  knees. 

"Sir,  you  had  a  bad  day  for  the 
range." 

"Yeah,  bad  clips  and  jams  all 
afternoon." 

"Captain,  you  want  me  to  have 
these  men  report  another  time? 
You've  been  here  three  evenings 
already  this  week." 

"No,"  the  captain  said  tiredly, 
"I'll  see  them.  Better  get  'em  in  out 
of  that  rain."  He  stepped  into  his 
office  that  was  partitioned  off  from 
the  main  room. 

Reluctantly  Sergeant  Scanlon  went 
to  the  outer  door  and  bawled  out  to 
the  dripping  figures  to  take  off  their 
hats  and  to  come  into  the  orderly 
room.  He  rehearsed  them  how  to 
report  to  the  captain  and  started 
the  first  man  in.  Tilting  back  in  his 
chair  he  moved  his  ear  near  to  the 
enlarged  crack  in  the  beaver  board 
partition  that  separated  the  captain's 
office. 

"Sir,  Private  Opalka  has  permission 
of  the  First  Sergeant  to  speak  to  the 
captain." 

What  a  laugh,  Scanlon  thought,  I 
couldn't  refuse  one  of  them  or  I'd 
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have  the  IG  roasting  me.  But  the 
old  soldier  cut  short  his  bitter  reflec- 
tions on  the  new  Army.  Opalka  had 
come  running  to  the  captain  with  a 
problem  that  was  at  least  new. 
Shevchenko,  the  drafted  Ukrainian 
DP,  was  disturbing  the  sleep  of  the 
Second  Platoon  with  wild  screamings 
at  night.  The  captain  thought  that 
Opalka  should  train  harder  during 
the  day  and  somebody  else's  night- 
mare wouldn't  keep  him  awake. 
Private  Opalka  did  train  hard,  but 
this  wild  screeching  of  Shevchenko 
was  awful.  There  were  guys  from 
the  Second  Platoon  right  out  in  the 
orderly  room  who  could  vouch  for  it. 
The  sergeant  heard  the  captain's 
chair  scrape  on  the  floor  and  the  door 
burst  open.  "Any  of  you  Second 
Platoon  men  hear  any  screaming  at 
night?" 


Heads  bobbed  emphatically.  Ellis 
had  never  heard  anything  like  it.  It 
made  his  blood  curdle.  Contrucci 
agreed.  Lappan  said  he  couldn't 
stand  another  night  of  it. 

SERGEANT  SCANLON  looked  at 
the  clock  in  disgust.  Six  forty- 
two.  When  the  captain  turned  to 
him,  the  sergeant  was  already  de- 
pressing the  Second  Platoon  clip  on 
the  squawk  box.  "Shevchenko,  report 
to  the  orderly  room.  On  the  double," 
he  yelled. 

In  a  minute,  Shevchenko  knocked 
and  entered.  He  maneuvered  his 
thick-set  body  with  a  deliberateness 
that  was  almost  a  burlesque  of  mili- 
tary precision.  He  clicked  his  heels, 
cupped  his  squat  fingers,  and  jerked 
a  palmy  salute.  "You  wanting  me, 
Sergeant?"  His  broad  features  spread 
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into   a   vacuous   grin   as   he   spoke. 

"Shevchenko,  you  have  trouble 
sleeping?"  the  captain  asked. 

The  man  turned  to  him.  "Not 
good,"  he  said,  but  he  shook  his  head 
and  grinned. 

"Why  don't  you  sleep  well?" 

The  grin  ebbed  into  the  heavy 
flesh  of  Shevchenko's  face.  His 
peasant  eyes  narrowed  craftily.  "I 
not  know,"  he  said  with  unexpected 
emphasis.  He  edged  back  toward  the 
door. 

"What's  the  trouble?"  Captain 
Podhoretz   asked  kindly. 

Shevchenko  kept  silent  and 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  floor.  His 
face  showed  fear  plainly  now. 

"Soldier,  answer  the  captain,"  said 
Scanlon  irritably. 

The  ex-Ukrainian  looked  about 
him  fearfully.  Pvt.  Contrucci 
laughed,  "Sev,  you  look  like  the 
bogeyman's  going  to  reach  out  and 
swallow  you."  The  trainees  joined  in 
his  laughter. 

Shevchenko's  face  flushed  with 
anger.  "Not  funny  to  call  general  a 
bad  name,"  he  almost  shouted.  When 
the  trainees  laughed  more,  he  pulled 
off  his  fatigue  jacket  and  jerked  up 
his  undershirt.  He  leaned  over  and 
punched  a  stubby  forefinger  at  the 
livid  scars  that  seamed  his  back.  "I 
spoke  only  of  a  little  commissar — a 
mister  nobody — and  to  my  cousin 
Taras.  He  tell  the  MVD."  His  finger 
kept  poking  at  the  ridged  welts  ir- 
regular with  knots  of  skin  tissue  and 
straining  purplish  cords.  "In  barracks 
here  they  call  generals  bad  names — 
even  President  very  bad  names. 
Makes  me  I  can't  sleep." 

The    trainees    were    still    staring 


fixedly  at  the  scarred  back  when 
Shevchenko  straightened  up  and 
twisted  into  his  jacket. 

"You  can  say  anything  in  this 
country  you  want,  Shevchenko.  No 
one's  going  to  hurt  you,"  Captain 
Podhoretz  said. 

"Everyone  say  that."  Shevchenko 
shook  his  head  in  doubt.  "I  don't 
know." 

"Relax.  Say  anything  you  like," 
Captain  Podhoretz  said.  "That'll  be 
all." 

The  captain  motioned  to  Sergeant 
Scanlon  to  follow  and  went  into  his 
office.  He  closed  the  door  and  paused 
for  a  moment  before  he  spoke.  "Call 
the  psychiatric  clinic  tomorrow  and 
see  what  they  can  do  for  him.  Send 
in  the  next  man." 

Sergeant  Scanlon  opened  the  door. 
The  room  was  empty.  He  looked 
outside  the  outer  door  and  then  down 
the  puddled  gravel  walk  that  led  to 
the  barracks.  The  last  slickered  figure 
was  bounding  up  the  barrack's  steps. 
For  the  first  time  in  weeks  there  was 
no  line-up  of  complainers. 

When  Scanlon  reported  that  the 
men  had  gone,  the  captain  said  good 
night  and  left.  Scanlon  looked  at  the 
clock  on  the  wall.  Six  fifty-six.  He 
grabbed  the  phone  and  dialed  his 
quarters.  Arlene  answered. 

"You  cut  the  cake  yet,  Arlee? 
Well,  hold  up.  Tell  Marcie  I'll  be 
there  in  a  jiffy."  ■  ■ 

NOISE  GONE 

A  certain  five-year-old  loved  raw 
carrots.  Given  cooked  carrots  for  the 
first  time,  his  reaction  was:  "Mama, 
how   did  you   get  the   noise   out?" 

— Delta    Digest 
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^etten,  £%om  &amm<iadC*i<p  'Devil 

By  R.  G.  HUTCHESON,  JR. 

FPO,  Hades 
From:      Commanding  Devil 
To:  All  Duty  Devils  and  Tempters 

Subject:  "Moral  Standards,"  proper  method  of  dealing  with 

1 .  Efforts  of  friendly  forces  are  being  thwarted  by  troublesome 
customs  developed  by  the  Enemy  which  are  known  as 
"moral  standards." 

2.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  direct,  frontal  attack  on  "moral 
standards"  always  meets  with  stiff  resistance  and  is  likely 
to  be  unsuccessful.  A  flank  attack  must  be  employed. 

3.  Tempters  are  directed  to  encourage  their  subjects  to  "be- 
lieve in"  moral  standards  while  they  ignore  them  in  prac- 
tice. The  following  are  examples  of  the  correct  attitude: 

(1)  Men  should  "believe  in"  sexual  purity  and  require  it  of 
their  wives  and  sweethearts,  but  indulge  themselves 
freely  when  they  are  away  from  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, since  this  is  "expected  of  sailors." 

(2)  Men  should  "believe  in"  clean  language  and  use  it 
around  their  wives  and  mothers,  but  should  be  as  pro- 
fane as  possible  aboard  ship  to  show  that  they  are 
"tough." 

(3)  Men  should  "believe  in"  honesty  and  require  it  of 
others,  but  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  cheat  others 
who  are  not  on  their  guard  in  financial  transactions. 

4.  Our  cause  has  nothing  to  fear  from  "moral  standards"  so 
long  as  they  are  handled  in  the  above  fashion. 

COMMANDING  DEVIL 
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Race  That 

Wouldn't 

Vanish 


By  HENRY  P.  CHAPMAN 

THE  Indian  of  our  great  West  has 
just  joined  the  vanishing  race," 
said  an  American  historian  in  1889, 
after  learning  of  an  amazing  fact. 
Out  of  the  estimated  hundred  million 
buffalo  which  had  once  pounded 
over  the  Western  plains,  only  about 
a  thousand  remained! 

To  the  Indians  of  that  era,  the 
buffalo  had  meant  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  Buffalo  beef  had  been 
their  staff  of  life.  The  tanned  hides 
had  been  the  red  man's  cloth  and 
building  material.  Out  of  the  buffalo 
skins,  they  had  fashioned  their 
tepees,  their  boats,  and  their  travois. 
The  hides  had  also  been  their 
medium  of  exchange.  Knowledge  of 
all  this  was  what  had  prompted  the 
historian  to  make  his  remark. 

Eleven  years  later,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  chronicler's  prediction  was 
stampeding  on  its  way  to  fulfillment. 
The  American  Indian  population  had 
withered  away  to  237,196.  That  was 
only  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
number  that  had  been  here  when 
Italy's  explorer  Columbus  saw  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
and  misnamed  them  "Indians"  be- 
cause he  assumed  he  had  steered  his 
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The  feather  in  the  hand  of  this 
Cheyenne-Arapaho  Chief  from  Okla- 
homa is  used  for  fanning  and  for  shad- 
ing his  face  from  the  hot  desert  sun. 


Santa  Maria  to  the  East  Indies.  It 
appeared  inevitable  in  1900,  that  the 
American  Indian  was  indeed  facing 
extinction. 

However,  a  year  or  so  ago,  when 
the  Indian  names  registered  on  the 
rolls  of  all  the  193  organized  tribes 
in  the  United  States  were  counted, 
they  added  up  to  the  astounding 
total  of  almost  500,000!  And  it  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  Indians 
not  registered  on  tribal  rolls  would 
amount  to  at  least  another  100,000. 

The  American  Indian  has  proved 
that  he  is  here  to  stay. 

TN  the  West,  especially  in  Okla- 
■*•  homa,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
South  Dakota,  American  Indians  can 
be  seen  on  the  streets,  in  the  super- 
markets    and     in     movie     theaters 


munching  popcorn  while  watching 
Hollywood  cowboys  and  Indians 
wage  a  war  on  a  Cinemascope 
prairie.  The  younger  generation  does 
not  dress  any  different  than  the 
other  citizens  of  the  West,  but  a  great 
number  of  the  Indians  of  many 
wrinkles  continue  to  wear  the  same 
kind  of  clothing  their  ancestors  wore 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 
Male  Navaho  old-timers  can  be 
seen  in  Arizona  towns  sporting  silver 
and  turquoise  earrings  and  necklaces 
as  their  parents  did  in  bygone 
Western  days.  In  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico's  capital  city,  under  the 
ancient  wooden  and  adobe  colonnade 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  where 
Indians  still  gather  to  sell  their 
jewelry  and  pottery,  one  may  meet 
Indians    from    surrounding   pueblos. 


A  Comanche  youngster  not  long  out 
of  the  cradle  board.  Children  are 
taught  the  tribal  dances  at  an  early 
age  and  perform  side  by  side  with 
their  parents. 


The  older  men  wear  their  hair 
shoulder  length  with  a  sunset  or 
sky-colored  band  of  cloth  tied 
around  their  heads.  Others,  like  the 
Indian  governor  of  the  San  Ildefonso 
Pueblo,  prefer  to  braid  their  hair 
into  two  strands  and  entwine  them 
with  red  or  blue  ribbons.  The  braids 
hang  in  front  reaching  down  to  their 
heavy,  large-plattered  concha  belts 
of  silver. 

The  Pueblo  women  wear  loose 
garments,  tied  in  the  middle  with  a 
hand-woven  sash,  and  blankets 
draped  over  their  heads.  Navaho 
females  have  a  great  love  for  velve- 
teen and  especially  if  the  color  is 
orange  or  purple.  Their  blouses  are 
usually  made  of  that  material  and 
their  long  full  skirts  are  of  golden, 
shimmering  sateen.  Both  the  sateen 
and  the  velveteen  were  introduced 
to  the  Indians  by  the  white  traders 
in  about  1900. 

Moccasins  are  still  popular  with 
all  Indians,  however,  the  ones  worn 
today  are  not  the  slipper  and  heavily 
beaded  type  of  the  Plains  Indians. 
A  moccasin  of  above-ankle  length, 
dyed  a  deep  reddish  brown  and 
fastening  at  the  side  with  silver 
buttons  is  most  frequently  seen  to- 
day, and  is  called  the  "Navaho" 
moccasin. 

The  largest  tribe  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Navaho.  Their  twenty- 
five  thousand  mile  reservation  is 
tucked  into  the  northwestern  part 
of  New  Mexico  with  parts  of  it  spill- 
ing over  into  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado.  In  1919  the  Navaho  popu- 
lation was  twenty-nine  thousand. 
Today  it  is  over  eighty  thousand. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  sur- 
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vival  of  the  Navahos  depended  on 
food  and  clothing  drives  and  con- 
tributions. Then  uranium  was  dis- 
covered on  their  land,  and  also  oil 
and  gas  deposits.  Thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  leases  and  royalties  began 
pouring  into  tribal  funds.  This  money 
is  being  used  for  raising  the  living 
standard  of  the  Indians,  for  schools 
and  to  attract  industry  into  the  reser- 
vation. 

Not  all  Indians  live  on  reserva- 
tions. Many  of  them  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AfFairs'  "relocation"  program  and 
have  moved  into  such  urban  areas 
as  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Den- 
ver, and  New  York.  When  an  Indian 
wishes  to  leave  the  reservation  to 
relocate  in  a  large  city,  the  Bureau 
pays  the  transportation  for  him  and 
his  family.  Also,  the  Bureau  acquires 
housing  for  the  Indian  family  and  a 
job  for  the  husband. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Indians,  the  reservations, 
which  total  fifty-six  million  acres,  is 
still  home.  Some  reside  in  modern 
dwellings  on  the  huge  land  grants 
while  others,  like  the  Navaho  sheep- 
herders  in  New  Mexico,  still  live  in 
primitive  mud  and  timber  hogans 
just  as  their  ancestors  did.  The  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians'  homes  are  in 
"apartments"  in  adobe  (mud  and 
straw)  buildings  which  were  ancient 
when  the  first  white  man,  a  con- 
quistador captain  in  Francisco  Vas- 
quez  Coronado's  company,  saw  them 
in  1540.  This  Indian  Pueblo  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  in  the  United 
States  and  its  five-story  buildings 
are  called  the  "first  apartment 
houses"  in  America. 


Remember  Pearl  Harbor?  As  soon 
as  the  news  came  over  the  loud- 
speakers, Indians  all  over  the  U.S.A. 
went  on  the  warpath — to  the  nearest 
recruiting  stations.  They  brought 
their  rifles,  guns,  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows with  them.  Anxiously  they  asked 
the  enlisting  sergeants  to  point  out 
the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

Indians  from  every  tribe  from 
Apache  to  Zuni  went  to  serve  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marine 
Corps,  during  the  Second  World  War. 
There  were  Comanche  GI's  in  Africa; 
Mescalero  in  Italy;  Kickapoo  in  the 
Pacific  and  Navaho  in  Bataan.  The 
45th  Infantry  Division,  made  up  of 
men  from  Colorado,  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  was  full 
of  Indians.  Even  the  Division's 
shoulder  patch  is  Indian — the 
thunderbird,  Indian  symbol  of  the 
bearer  of  unlimited  happiness— 
which  proved  to  be  a  bird  of  another 
feather  for  "Moustache  Smeller" 
(Hitler)  and  "Big  Gourd  Chin" 
( Mussolini ) . 

During  World  War  II,  the  Indians 
turned  out  to  be  "secret  weapons" 
for  the  American  forces  in  all 
branches  of  service.  They  were  used 
as  "code  talkers"  at  the  front.  "Code 
talking"  was  something  the  U.S. 
Army  had  discovered  during  World 
War  I  when  a  big  push  had  been 
scheduled  and  there  was  fear  that 
the  Germans  would  find  out  about 
the  secret  plans  by  tapping  telephone 
wires.  For  the  big  shove  to  be  suc- 
cessful, communications  between  the 
commanders  and  the  men  at  the  front 
were  vitally  necessary.  Sure  the  Army 
had  codes  by  the  tin-hat  full,  but 
the  big  brass  knew  that  the  Germans 
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His  face  rutted  by  the  arroyos  of  Time, 
this  Navajo  old-timer  still  clings  to 
ancient  customs.  He  is  wearing  tur- 
quoise earrings  and  necklace. 


were  the  best  code -crackers  in  the 
business. 

The  problem  was  solved  when 
one  of  the  American  commanders 
more  than  earned  his  beans  by  re- 
membering that  there  were  some 
Comanche  Indians  in  his  outfit.  He 
had  them  report  on  the  double.  He 
briefed  them  on  his  plan  and  sta- 
tioned the  Comanche  doughboys  on 
opposite  ends  of  telephone  connec- 
tions. The  Commander  gave  secret 
orders  and  instructions  for  the  big 
drive  to  the  Comanches  and  they 
repeated  them  over  the  telephones — 
in  the  Comanche  language! 

Back  to  the  reservation  went  the 
Indian  soldiers  after  the  wars.  Now 
World  War  and  Korean  War  stories 
are  told  at  the  same  evening  fires,  in 
pueblo,     hogan,     and     government- 


Indian  braves  of  the  Laguna  Tribe  of  New  Mexico  imitate  all  the  graceful 
movements  of  eagles  in  flight  as  they  perform  spectacular  Eagle  Dance  cere- 
mony. 


built  project  ranch  house,  where  the 
wrinkled  old  ones  tell  their  tales  of 
the  buffalo  hunts  and  prairie  wars 
in  the  days  long  ago. 

The  Indian  warrior  who  had  once 
straddled  a  wild  pony  and  whose 
muscles  had  felt  the  pull  of  a  sinew 
bowstring  in  a  hunt  now  saddles  a 
rocking  chair.  Time  and  those  who 
conquered  the  plains  have  taken  all 
from  him  except  his  memories  and 
his  traditions.  The  ceremonial  dances 
are  one  of  the  traditions  he  clings  to 
and  which  can  still  be  witnessed  in 
the  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
buffalo  dance,  in  which  the  Indians 
depict  their  tribes's  ancient  hunt  for 
buffalo,  is  a  look  into  the  past,  wel- 
come to  all  who  visit  an  Indian 
reservation  at  the  proper  time.  At 
the  Taos  Pueblo  in  northern  New 
Mexico,  one  may  see  Indian  dancers 
in  brightly  feathered  costumes  exe- 
cuting the  intricate  hoop  dance.  An 
exciting  sight  in  the  spring  at  the 
Laguna  Indian  Pueblo  is  the  graceful 
eagle  dance  in  which  two  young 
warriors  emulate  the  soaring  and 
hovering  gestures  of  the  much  re- 
spected golden  eagle. 

At  ceremonial  time,  the  Indian 
women  and  girls  also  take  part  in 
the  dances,  which  in  meaning  and 
form  do  not  resemble  the  social 
dancing  of  our  modern  society.  One 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  these  is 
the  butteifly  dance  performed  by 
young  Hopi  girls  in  colorful  costumes 
with  elaborately  painted  and  carved 
tablitas  crowning  their  heads.  And 
a  study  in  balance  and  poise  are 
the  Zuni  tribeswomen,  who  balance 
handmade  and  hand-painted  ollas 
on  top  of  their  heads  while  walking 


and  singing  their  pueblo  songs.  At 
Christmastime  and  Easter  some  of 
the  pueblos  have  ceremonial  dances 
performed  exclusively  by  Indian 
children. 

The  singing  and  chanting  throbs 
on  into  the  evenings  during  the 
ceremonials.  Fires  are  lit  in  the  Zuni 
pueblos  on  their  butte-studded 
reservations  in  western  New  Mexico. 
Mesa  tops  in  Arizona  become  jeweled 
with  Hopi  campfires.  And  from 
Navaho  hogans,  squatting  on  New 
Mexico's  prairie,  comes  the  perfume 
of  burning  pifion  logs.  Somewhere 
in  California,  a  venerable  Witun  or 
Yokut  warrior,  his  face  furrowed  and 
leathered  by  many  years  and  count- 
less suns,  retells  a  story  of  the  old 
days  to  his  great-grandson.  In  Okla- 
homa, an  Apache  or  Comanche 
comes  home  in  a  new  Cadillac 
bought  with  oil  money,  just  as  his 
ancestor  had  returned  to  his  wikiup 
many  moons  ago,  with  a  new  pony 
purchased  with  beaver  pelts.  In  the 
East,  a  Mohawk  or  a  Mohican  takes 
his  best  girl  out  to  a  dance,  and  in 
South  Dakota,  a  Sioux  and  his  family 
stay  home  to  watch  T.V.  In  New 
York  City  there  is  a  Cherokee  psy- 
chiatrist, a  Pawnee  nurse,  a  Winne- 
bago doctor  and  a  colony  of  seven 
hundred  Indians  deep  in  the  heart 
of  Brooklyn.  And  on  the  mesa,  where 
the  Atomic  City  of  Los  Alamos  sits 
in  New  Mexico,  a  Tesuque  Indian 
burns  the  white  man's  midnight  oil 
as  he  ponders  a  problem  on  nuclear 
reactors  or  on  an  American  version 
of  a  bigger  and  better  "Sputnik." 

The  Indians  of  America  aren't  a 
vanishing  race — they  are  an  enduring 
one.  ■  ■ 
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By  JOHN  R.  FRY 


TjWERY  sane  American  agrees 
-"-^  that  our  country  is  in  a  mess. 
Our  trouble  lies  within  our  own 
boundaries.  Moreover,  our  sickness 
is  personal  and  it  is  more  easily 
diagnosed  than  cured.  What  is  our 
sickness?  We  are  mixed  up — terribly 
confused. 

The  average  American  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  reasonably  good  "Joe." 
He  obeys  the  laws,  tries  to  be  a  good 
family  man,  good  neighbor,  good 
worker,  and  good  citizen.  If  emer- 
gencies come  up  he  pitches  in — as 
a  volunteer  fireman,  a  blood  donor, 
or  by  holding  a  flashlight  while  a 
fellow  motorist  fixes  his  car  at  three 
in  the  morning  on  a  deserted  road. 
In  the  ordinary  events  of  every  day 
he  is  helpful,  generous,  and  even  kind 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Good  Joe 
sees  himself  as  a  reasonably  "good 

guy." 

But  if  the  average  American  reads 
the  newspapers  at  all  or  talks  with 
his  neighbors  he  has  discovered  that 
some  Americans  are  not  good  guys. 
Some  Americans  are  slobs.  If  Mr. 
Average  (Good  Joe)  American  is 
a  Negro,  he  considers  the  people 
who  are  die-hard  segregationists  to 


be  slobs.  They  hold  down  the  Negro. 
They  are  bitter  and  fearful  and  cruel. 
They  are  "bad  guys." 

If  Mr.  Average  ( Good  Joe )  Ameri- 
can is  a  white  man — who  probably 
lives  in  the  South — he  considers  the 
Negroes  to  be  the  slobs.  They  are 
trying  to  get  into  white  schools  and 
white  industry  and  white  politics  in- 
stead of  staying  where  they  belong. 
They  are  the  "bad  guys." 

A  part  of  the  terrible  confusion 
that  has  infected  our  country  stems 
from  a  "good  guys"  and  "bad  guys" 
way  of  thinking.  Certainly  we  do 
take  our  morality  to  some  extent  at 
least  from  the  TV  Western.  The  trou- 
ble occurs  at  the  point  of  getting  any 
agreement  on  who  the  bad  guys  are. 
The  trouble  is  that  I  am,  naturally 
(who  can  doubt  this?),  the  good 
guy.  Some  of  my  friends  are  also 
good  guys.  But  everyone  else  con- 
siders himself  the  good  guy,  too,  and 
he  has  quite  possibly  typed  me  as 
a  slob. 

On  the  one  hand,  Americans  have 
a  picture  of  themselves  as  genial, 
friendly  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  act  in  surprisingly  unfriendly 
ways.   They  like  to  think  of  them- 
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selves  as  good  people— the  salt  of 
the  earth.  They  often  act  as  if  the 
salt  had  gone  flat.  How  can  a  nation 
which  takes  pride  in  its  traditions 
of  friendliness  quite  figure  out  what 
to  make  of  the  inflamed  racial  ques- 
tions which  are  being  raised  almost 
everywhere?  Above  all,  how  can  it 
grapple  with  these  questions? 

Wishful  Thinking  on  Brotherhood 

Champion  wishful  thinkers  say 
that  Americans  are  all  brothers  and 
are  just  having  a  big  family  quarrel. 
If  we  trust  each  other — black,  white, 
brown,  and  red — we  shall  come  out 
of  the  fight  a  better  and  more  closely 
bonded  people.  Just  saying  the  word 
brotherhood,  however,  or  believing 
in  it,  or  working  for  it,  won't  make 
hateful  people  stop  acting  like 
enemies.  Hateful  people  may  very 
well  be  brothers  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  all  human  beings  but — so 
what?  They  don't  act  like  brothers. 

When  you  come  right  down  to 
the  center  of  this  matter,  men  choose 
to  be  brothers;  they  are  not  born 
that  way!  Sharing  the  same  humanity 
means  very  little.  Brother  bears  kill 
each  other,  if  they  have  to,  for  a 
mate  or  a  supper.  Brothers  in  a 
family  of  men  despise  one  another, 
compete  with  one  another,  abuse, 
threaten,  and,  yes,  sometimes  kill  one 
another.  (Who  can  forget  the  story 
of  "brother"  Cain?)  To  be  sure, 
brothers  also  trust  one  another.  Be- 
tween some  brothers  lies  hatred. 
Between  other  brothers  lies  a 
pledged  word,  mutual  trust,  respect, 
profound  friendship,  and — love.  The 
difference  between  brotherly  rela- 
tions is  accounted  for  strictly  in  the 


decisions  which  brothers  have  made. 
Announcements  of  universal  broth- 
erhood are  no  answer  to  our  peculiar 
American  dilemma,  because  brother- 
hood that  has  to  be  announced 
doesn't  amount  to  much.  We  may 
be  a  friendly,  folksy  people,  but  in 
most  respects  we  act  like  strangers 
instead  of  brothers.  In  our  folksy 
way  we  do  continue  to  practice 
cruelty  and  inhumanity.  Every  holi- 
day and  week  end  we  kill  one  another 
with  abandon  and  chalk  this  massa- 
cre up  to  "bad  traffic  conditions." 
We  maintain  classes  of  citizenship 
— first  (us),  second,  third,  and 
fourth  (others).  We  tolerate  slums; 
economic  inequalities  go  right  on 
being  unequal;  and  in  the  friendliest 
American  town  you  can  imagine, 
citizens  assault  one  another's  beliefs, 
practices,  looks,  and  privacy. 

Strangership  Presents  Possibilities 

Let's  own  up  to  the  fact  that  a 
nation  of  strangers  can't  very  well 
call  itself  a  nation  of  brothers.  Maybe 
this  is  the  root  of  our  confusion;  as 
actual  strangers  we  have  tried  to 
make  believe  that  we  are  brothers. 
The  shocking  events  of  the  past  ten 
years  should  help  us  to  see  that  we 
have  to  start  our  thinking  on  the 
solid  ground  of  our  strangership  and 
give  up  the  lovely  dreams  of  national 
brotherhood. 

Acknowledged  strangers  always 
have  the  possibility  of  choosing  to  be 
brothers.  This  is  a  hope  we  can  hold 
onto.  A  Negro  family  moves  into 
a  previously  solid  white  neighbor- 
hood, for  instance.  The  Negroes  are 
strangers  among  these  residents 
(who  are  probably  strange  to  each 
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other).  How  do  these  people  get 
along:  The  new  family  is  subjected 
to  abuse,  stones,  threats,  and  dire 
warnings.  The  residents  are  fearful. 
Perhaps  they  will  lose  their  shirts. 
The  Negroes  react.  They  don't  under- 
stand these  strangers.  So  far,  so  good. 
Exactly  the  way  strangers  act.  But 
— will  these  strangers  make  it  up 
between  themselves  to  be  friends? 
Will  they  proceed  from  this  wary 
beginning  to  pledge  themselves  to 
each  other,  and  thus  risk  themselves, 
or  will  they  continue  to  act  fearfully 
and  hatefully?  Strangership  presents 
the  possibility  for  brotherhood. 
Recognizing  this,  strangers  may 
choose  to  be  brothers. 

Consider,  as  a  further  example, 
the  dilemma  posed  to  a  Southern 
community  which  has  been  ordered 
to  educate  all  its  children  in  the 
same  schools.  People  get  violent — 
some  for,  some  against  the  plan.  So 
far,  so  good.  This  is  exactly  the  way 
strangers  react  to  each  other.  But 
what  is  to  come  out  of  this  collision 
of  different  points  of  view?  Blood- 
shed and  hatred,  or  a  painful 
walk  into  mature  brotherhood?  The 
strangers  themselves  now  face  each 
other.  The  next  move  is  up  to  them. 

We  should  not  ever  close  our  eyes 
to  the  awesome  facts.  Racial  tensions 
do  exist  and  are  aggravated  every 
day.  Some  American  citizens  believe 
to  their  bones  that  other  American 
citizens  really  are  not  equal.  They 
even  classify  strangers  into  first  and 


second  classes.  This  makes  the  colli- 
sion between  whites,  Negroes,  In- 
dians, Spanish  American,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  Orientals  all  the  more 
shaking.  Strangers  meet  strangers 
with  entrenched  opinions.  They  de- 
grade each  other  and  themselves. 
This  is  "good  guys"  versus  "bad 
guys"  with  a  vengeance.  This  is  a 
sort  of  war  that  we  do  well  to  recog- 
nize. It  may  be  a  creative  war  if 
a  peace  is  finally  won.  It  may  also 
be  a  frustrating  and  destructive  war 
because  the  strangers  will  not  have 
even  faced  each  other.  As  "good 
guys"  they  will  have  battled  "bad 
guys." 

Our  laws  and  our  national  heritage 
cause  us  to  look  upon  the  prospect 
of  class  or  racial  war  as  a  dreaded 
tragedy.  We  belong  to  a  stranger- 
ship,  not  a  league  of  vampires  and 
crazy  men.  We  are  different,  alien 
to  one  another  but  none  are  animals 
and  none  are  supermen.  Accepting 
our  strangership  before  the  law 
means  in  effect  taking  seriously  the 
opportunities  which  we  now  have 
of  facing  each  other  and  choosing 
to  remain  strangers  or  to  become 
brothers.  These  opportunities  will  not 
be  welcomed  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  they  will  be  resisted,  but 
they  are  opportunities  afforded  us  by 
law  and  destiny.  To  become  brothers 
is  the  choice,  grade  A,  American 
freedom  we  now  may  exercise  with 
any  stranger. 


WORTH  QUOTING 

Marriage  is  like  a  midnight  phone  call — you  get  a  ring  and  then  wake  up. 
— Frances  Rodman.  .  .  .  Middle  age  is  a  time  when  a  lot  of  dreamboats  give 
up  their  shape. — Dan  Bennett.  .  .  .  Nothing  recedes  like  success.  .  .  . 
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"A  hat  is  something  the  average  man 
wears  .  .  .  the  panhandler  passes 
around,  the  statesman  throws  into  the 
ring,  and  the  politician  talks  through. 
But  the  big  Stetson  is  more  than  just  a 
hat.  .  .  ." 

— From  The  Bluebook 


'  I  'HE  man  from  Philadelphia 
-*-  covered  his  tubercular  coughs 
with  shivering  hands,  but  the  sounds 
escaped  his  fingers  to  cut  slices  in 
the  cold  air.  His  companions  winced 
and  shook  their  heads.  Melted  snow 
dripped  down  necks  and  under  col- 
lars, wetting  hickory  shirts  and 
dampening  spirits.  This  was  no  fit 
place  to  camp,  this  cold  Colorado 
in  the  1860's,  but  it  was  futile  to 
travel  on  when  the  frost  bit  with 
such  vengeance. 

"Looks  to  me  like  we'd  better  get 
us  a  tent  put  up!"  cried  one  of  the 
party,  his  words  coming  out  in  small 
puffs  of  steam. 

But  the  man  from  Philadelphia 
looked  thoughtful,  coughed  once 
more,  smiled  broadly,  and  surprised 
everyone  with  an  argument.  The 
kind  of  tents  desperate  folks  had  to 
settle  for  were  a  crying  shame,  he 
said.  Yes,  he'd  come  West  for  his 
health,  and  true,  the  weather  was 
awful.  But  it  was  almost  better  to  be 
shivering  in  the  open  than  to  be 
cooped  uncomfortably  in  the  reeking 
shelter  of  untanned  animal  skins. 
And  while  on  the  subject  of  material, 
didn't  anyone  know  that  cloth  could 
be  made  without  weaving,  that  ani- 
mal fur  didn't  have  to  be  tanned  to 
be  processed? 

"Now,  John,  what  kinda  talk  is 
that?"  the  men  wanted  to  know. 


The  Truth 
about  the 
Ten-Gallon 

By  MARY  MICHAEL  SIMS 


There  is  a  practical  reason  for  every- 
thing a  cowboy  wears.  "The  brim  of 
the  cowboy's  hat  is  wide  to  shield  his 
eyes  from  the  sun  and  wind  and  the 
sand  which  is  sometimes  blown  like 
hot  shot  into  his  face.  The  crown  is 
high  to  afford  air  space.  The  wide  brim 
and  high  crown  protect  him  from  the 
hail  and  rain,  and  from  the  flying 
mud  from  the  heels  of  stampeding 
cattle.  He  uses  his  hat  as  a  fly-swatter, 
a  water  bucket,  a  drinking  cup,  and  to 
turn  wild  cattle  and  horses  into  the 
direction  he  wants  them  to  go.  Many 
an  incipient  prairie  fire  has  been 
beaten  out  with  his  sombrero." 
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Why,  they  cried,  what  their  com- 
panion claimed  was  an  absolute  im- 
possibility! Quite  plainly  he'd  been 
chomping  loco  weed. 

But  John  smiled  again  and 
scratched  his  chin.  With  dignity, 
dispatch,  a  hatchet,  and  a  hatter's 
know-how,  he  worked  the  fur  of  a 
rabbit  skin  into  a  good-sized  hunk 
of  felt. 

His  companions  stared  at  each 
other,  stared  at  the  felt,  and  nodded 
their  heads.  Here  was  not,  after  all, 
an  eater  of  loco  weed  but  a  man  who 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about,  and 
furthermore  a  man  who  could  cheer 
them  and  make  them  forget  their 
shivering  miseries  while  he  proved 
it. 

By  this  time  good-fellowship  was 


almost  as  warm  as  a  campfire.  To 
make  it  a  little  warmer,  the  sick 
young  hatter  created  a  hat  built  to 
shield  its  wearer  from  every  possible 
caprice  of  Mother  Nature,  better 
than  a  tent  by  far.  The  hat  trans- 
formed snickers  into  full-fledged 
laughs.  For  surely,  this  masterpiece 
in  headgear,  an  obvious  weather 
withstander,  was  big  enough  to  fan 
a  fire,  tote  water,  or  soak  one's  feet 
in  besides.  Nobody  had  ever  seen 
anything  quite  like  it. 

Here  was  too  good  a  joke  to  throw 
away.  The  hat  that  won  an  argu- 
ment, then  won  laughter  besides, 
had  won  for  itself  a  good  portion  of 
sentimental  value  too.  So  the  hatter 
from  Philadelphia  kept  wearing  his 
oversized  creation,  chuckling  to  him- 


self  for  days  afterward.  He  wore  it 
on  the  prairie.  He  wore  it  on  the 
road.  He  wore  it  in  the  mining 
camps.  And  everywhere  he  went  it 
caused  the  same  sensation. 

One  day  a  brawny  horseman  rode 
about  the  camps,  broad  shouldered, 
firm  chinned,  straight  upon  his  horse. 
He  saw  the  fabulous  "tent"  hat  and 
from  his  place  on  the  saddle  of  his 
horse,  looked  down  and  asked  if  he 
might  try  it  on.  This  fellow  didn't 
end  his  request  with  a  guffaw.  He 
didn't  seem  to  be  joking  at  all.  So 
the  young  hatter  handed  it  up  and 
then  stood  back,  unbelieving,  when 
he  saw  the  effect  of  the  big  hat  on 
this  huge  man  of  the  West.  The 
stranger  liked  it,  too,  and  proved  it 
by  paying  the  sum  of  five  dollars  to 
make  it  his. 

T>UT  the  man  from  Philadelphia 
■*-"  rather  missed  the  hat  he'd  made 
that  blustery  day  in  Colorado.  So 
much  so  that  when  he  returned  home 
a  year  later  with  his  regained  health, 
but  without  the  hat,  the  old  ten- 
gallon  hunk  of  felt  hung  in  his 
memory  like  a  lost  love.  It  seemed 
to  signify  so  many  things;  laughter 
on  a  cold  night,  the  spirit  of  the  big, 
open  West  .  .  .  crown  for  a  cattle 
king.  And  it  seemed  a  shame  that 
there  was  only  one  such  hat  in  the 
whole  of  the  West. 

That  thought  bothered  John  Stet- 
son as  he  sat  in  his  fusty  little  hat 
shop  on  Seventh  and  Callowhill. 
Poverty  wasn't  far  away,  yet  he 
couldn't  put  his  heart  into  his  ordi- 
nary sized  hats.  They  seemed  a  kind 
of  mockery  in  comparison  to  his 
old  ten-gallon.  At  last  he  could  resist 


the  temptation  no  longer.  He  set 
aside  the  ordinary  hats,  dark  and 
conservative,  and  made  himself 
another  ten-gallon,  as  big  as  its 
predecessor,  natural  colored  and 
perfectly  formed.  The  sight  of  it  did 
his  heart  so  much  good  that  he 
stopped  only  long  enough  to  stand 
back  and  admire,  then  began  tire- 
lessly to  make  more  just  like  it. 
Excited  as  a  child  over  the  idea  that 
had  taken  form  in  his  mind,  he  sent 
out  the  big  hats,  one  by  one,  to  hat 
dealers  out  West,  and  then  sat  back 
to  wait. 

What  happened  was  more  than  he 
had  dared  to  hope.  Orders  for  the 
big  ten-gallon  Stetsons  came  rolling 
in,  so  many  he  couldn't  turn  them 
out  near  fast  enough.  The  dark  little 
upstairs  hat  shop  became  a  thing  of 
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the  past  and  a  big  factory  was  built 
to  take  its  place,  one  that  could 
turn  out  in  mass  production,  those 
rugged  and  durable  Stetsons,  favorite 
of  Texas  Rangers,  cowboys,  and 
cattle  kings. 

John  Stetson  never  ceased  to 
marvel  at  his  good  fortune,  never 
took  his  riches  for  granted.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  seventy-six 
years,  right  up  until  the  day  he  died 
in  February,  1906,  doing  so  much 
good  that  he  ranks  among  America's 
most  generous  philanthropists.  Read- 
ing rooms,  a  library,  an  armory,  the 
John  B.  Stetson  University  in  Flori- 
da, all  have  him  to  thank. 

And  Stetson's  wonderful  hat,  sym- 
bol of  the  West,  lives  on.  For  what 
began  as  a  laugh-provoking  protec- 
tion against  storm,  took  the  West  by 
storm  instead,  and  still  holds  its  own 
now  in  a  day  and  age  when  every- 
thing else  in  the  West  has  changed. 


Among   Our   Writers 
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"Better    sound    retreat,    corporal.    Here    comes 
your   Mom    to   claim   her   cooking   equipment." 
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The  Crossroads 


By  ETTA  LOWRY 


A  wayward  son  stands  at  life's  crossroad 


r  I  'OM  Murdock  leaned  back  in  his 
-*■  chair  and  wiped  his  mouth  with 
his  napkin.  Dinner  had  been  good  to- 
night. Mostly  hash  pie  because  it  was 
still  two  days  till  pay  day.  But  Sally 
had  a  way  with  left-overs. 

He  looked  forward  each  evening 
to  sitting  out  on  the  front  steps 
where  it  was  cool,  just  resting  after 
crating  furniture  at  the  store. 

And  then  he  saw  Sally's  eyes  on 
him,  pity  in  their  gaze. 

"What's  wrong?"  There  was  no 
need  to  ask.  He  knew. 

"It's  Cline  again."  His  wife  drew 
patterns  on  the  tablecloth  with  her 
fork,  her  chin  trembling  and  her 
eyes  clouded  with  tears. 

"Drinking  again?"  His  body  ached 
with  weariness.  He  rubbed  his  hand 
over  his  thinning  hair. 

"Yes."  Sally  stacked  the  dishes. 
"It's  awful  this  time.  The  landlord 
set  them  out  today.  Think  of  it — 
Barbara,  those  two  little  children  and 
all  their  furniture  out  on  the  side- 
walk." 

"Why,  I  gave  Cline  money  last 
week  for  the  rent."  Tom's  voice  was 
shrill. 

"He  didn't  pay  the  rent."  Sally 
got  up  and  put  a  teakettle  of  water 
over  the  flame.  "He's  been  drinking 
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for  days  now.  Barbara  went  to  a 
phone  and  called.  I  went  right  over. 
They  were  all  sitting  out  among 
their  things  and  crying.  I  went  to 
the  grocery  and  bought  food.  Tom, 
the  children's  arms  are  just  like 
pipestems.  And  there's  no  strength 
in  their  little  bodies." 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  them  over 
here?"  demanded  Tom.  "You  know 
if  her  folks  take  her  in,  they'll  make 
her  leave  Cline." 

"I  know.  And  that  would  break  up 
his  home.  But  Barbara  has  to  watch 
their  furniture.  If  she  left  it,  it  would 
be  carried  off.  Even  in  the  daytime, 
she  has  to  run  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  off  to  keep  them  from 
pilfering." 

Tom  braced  his  hands  on  the 
table  and  boosted  himself  to  his  feet. 
"I  suppose  you  got  money  from  Jean 
and  Lou  again?" 

Sally  nodded. 

"They  aren't  telling  their  husbands 
either,"  she  said.  "To  keep  down 
trouble." 

"I'll  call  Loy  to  help  me."  Tom 
went  to  the  living  room  and  Sally 
to  the  bedroom. 

Sally  met  him  at  the  front  door 
and  pressed  some  money  into  his 
hand. 


"Did  Betty  act  up?"  she  asked. 

"I  could  hear  her,  through  the 
receiver,  screeching  that  he  wasn't 
helping  that  no-account  brother  of 
his  any  more.  At  the  last  she  yelled 
something  about  Ronnie  having  to 
have  his  tonsils  out." 

"Ronnie  does  have  to  have  his 
tonsils  out,"  said  Sally.  "At  times 
they  are  so  swollen  they  nearly  close 
his  throat.  Oh,  dear." 

"This  has  to  stop,"  said  Tom.  "We 
can't  ruin  the  other  three  children." 

T>Y  bus  it  did  not  take  long  to 
^  reach  Cline's  street.  Dusk  was 
falling  as  Tom  walked  the  short  half 
block  to  his  son's  flat.  Through  the 
twilight   he    could    discern    a    blob. 


It  was  the  furniture  piled  on  the 
sidewalk,  with  three  shadowy  forms 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

As  he  approached,  he  saw 
Barbara  gather  the  children  about 
her.  Then  she  saw  who  it  was. 

"Oh,  Father  Murdock!"  she  cried, 
and  the  relief  in  her  voice  was  balm 
to  Tom. 

"I  came  as  soon  as  I  could  after 
work,"  said  Tom,  gently  patting  her 
shoulder.  This  shy,  meek  daughter- 
in-law  had  always  had  a  special 
place  in  his  heart.  "Loy  and  I  will 
move  you  and  the  children  over 
with  mother  and  me.  Then  I'll  hunt 
for  Cline." 

Loy  was  not  far  behind  his  father 
in  arriving.  A  slight,  young  man 
with  a  frown,  he  pressed  his  lips 
tightly  together  when  Barbara  ad- 
mitted that  Cline  had  passed  earlier 
in  the  day  and  had  seen  his  dis- 
possessed family  and  their  furniture 
on  the  sidewalk.  But  he  took  Barbara 
and  the  children  to  the  bus  and  went 
out  to  find  a  truck  to  move  the 
furniture. 

After  Barbara  and  Loy  departed, 
Tom  eased  himself  into  the  chair 
that  Barbara  had  vacated.  He'd  rest 
until  Loy  returned  with  the  truck. 
Then  he  would  go  out  to  hunt  Cline. 

It  v/as  queer,  Tom  thought.  A 
person  felt  sure  that  he  was  rearing 
his  family  right.  He  and  Sally  had 
always  kept  the  children  in  Sunday 
school.  The  church  was  important  in 
their  lives.  Three  of  them  had  turned 
out  sober  and  upright,  but  the  fourth 
had  gone  to  the  extreme  in  the  other 
direction. 

Yet  Cline  had  been  eager  and  in- 
terested in  the  church   and  decent 
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things  at  one  time.  Then  had  come 
the  stretch  in  the  Army  and  he  slow- 
ly drifted  away  from  his  earlier  faith. 

Now  his  delinquency  had  reached 
the  point  where  it  could  not  go  on. 
Even  if  it  meant  the  breaking  up  of 
Cline's  home.  Something  had  to  be 
done.  Cline  had  no  right  to  bring 
down  these  woes  upon  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Loy  returned  with  a 
truck;  the  furniture  was  loaded,  and 
then  Tom  set  out  to  find  his  son. 

He  walked  the  city  streets.  He 
opened  tavern  doors  to  look  inside. 
He  peered  through  the  peepholes 
in  black-painted  windows  in  haunts 
where  he  had  found  Cline  on  other 
nights  like  this. 

After  midnight  and  after  hours 
of  opening  tavern  doors  and  peering 
through  peepholes,  he  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  failure.  He  would  try 
one  more  place,  and  then  if  he  did 
not  find  Cline,  he  would  go  home. 
He  had  to  work  the  next  day. 

At  the  last  place  he  found  Cline, 
alone,  bleary-eyed,  and  looking  dis- 
reputable. 

His  hair  was  tousled,  his 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  his  hands 
trembled  as  they  sprawled  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him.  Tom  felt  nau- 
seated as  he  looked  at  the  unlovely 
picture  of  his  son. 

"The  old  man!"  shouted  Cline  at 
the  sight  of  his  father.  "How  about 
a  drink,  Deacon?" 

Tom  felt  both  pity  and  anger. 
How  could  he  have  sired  a  son  like 
this!  "Cline,  I've  come  to  take  you 
home,"  he  said  quietly. 

"Set  us  up,  Deke,"  repeated  Cline 
impatiently. 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  won't 


do  that."  Tom  took  hold  of  his  son's 
arm.  "Let's  go  home." 

The  man  behind  the  bar  picked 
his  teeth  indifferently. 

"Not  without  a  drink,"  Cline 
shouted.  "You  know  what  that  old 
rip  did  to  Barbara  and  the  children?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Tom.  "I  moved 
them  over  to  our  house.  Now,  come 
on. 

"Jus'  one  more."  Cline  called  the 
bartender  and  ordered  another 
drink. 

Tom  watched  his  son  as  he  took 
the  drink  at  one  gulp.  What  a  demon 
that  stuff  is,  he  thought.  Would  to 
God  Cline  had  never  taken  his  first. 

Reluctantly  Cline  got  up.  Tom 
steadied  his  wobbly  legs  and  they 
walked  out  together.  Within  a  block 
a  late  cab  picked  them  up. 

At  home  the  taxi  driver  helped 
Tom  get  Cline  to  the  door.  Sally  met 
them  there,  and  she  and  Tom  led 
him  into  the  front  room  and  put  him 
on  the  couch. 

'  I  'HE  next  morning  Cline  was 
•*•  sober  and  penitent,  ready  to 
promise  anything. 

"I  don't  want  to  drink."  Cline's 
voice  was  full  of  loathing  for  him- 
self. "But  when  the  desire  gets  hold 
of  me,  I  have  to  get  the  accursed 
stuff  some  way.  I  want  to  take  care 
of  Barbara  and  the  kids — you  know 
that.  Dad,  you're  a  religious  person, 
where  is  God  all  the  time?" 

Tom  looked  at  his  son.  He  saw  the 
unshaven  face,  the  dark  spots  under 
his  eyes,  the  emaciated  form. 

"Where  is  God?  He's  still  in  con- 
trol, Cline.  But  there  is  evil  in  the 
world  as  well  as  good.  Man  is  the 
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sinner.  You  can't  blame  God  for  all 
the  ills  of  the  world."  Tom  wondered 
if  Cline  was  able  to  comprehend 
what  he  was  driving  at.  He  prayed 
that  his  mind  would  be  alert  enough 
to  get  it. 

"But  Dad,  what  can  I  do?  I  make 
up  my  mind  to  quit  and  every  time 
I  go  back."  Cline  expressed  his  feel- 
ing of  remorse. 

"You've  got  to  have  a  lot  of  help, 
Cline.  First  of  all,  God's.  At  one 
time  you  professed  your  faith  in  the 
One  who  can  save  you  from  this 
curse.  If  you  really  want  to  quit,  he 
will  help  you.  Of  course,  that  may 
mean  the  care  of  a  doctor.  It  may 
even  mean  going  to  the  hospital.  The 
road  down  is  a  lot  easier  than  the 
road  back  up  again;  but  remember 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  'We  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  who 
loved  us  .  .  .'  You're  at  the  cross- 
roads, Cline!" 

Tom  never  took  his  eyes  off  Cline. 
He  felt  that  God  was  answering  his 
prayer.  Cline  really  seemed  con- 
cerned. Apparently  he  was  struggling 
for  a  way  out. 

"I  wish  I  had  your  faith,"  Cline 
said. 


"Well,  Cline,  think  of  the  other 
side  of  it.  Go  on  like  this  and  you'll 
lose  Barbara  and  the  children. 
You've  been  making  a  mess  of  the 
home  and  hurting  those  you  love. 
I  put  it  up  to  you.  Unless  you  really 
try  to  come  back,  I'll  call  Barbara's 
father  in  the  morning  and  he'll  come 
for  her  and  the  children.  You  will 
have  no  family  to  hurt  then — and 
you  can  go  on  down  to  Skid  Row." 
It  hurt  Tom  to  say  this,  but  he  felt 
Cline  needed  to  have  it  straight.  It 
was  a  crossroads  for  him. 

Cline  bowed  his  head. 

"Okay,"  he  said  finally.  "I'm  going 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I'll  go  see 
Doctor  Jones  today.  And  Dad,  you've 
got  to  help  me  get  a  job.  It's  a  long 
road  back  up  the  hill,  I  know.  But 
I  believe  with  God's  help  and  your 
help,  I  can  make  it!" 

Tom's  burden  felt  lighter.  He  re- 
membered the  statement  he'd  heard 
somewhere  that  when  a  man  was 
down  the  first  step  up  again  was  a 
step  of  faith.  He  felt  that  Cline  had 
taken  that  step.  ■  ■ 

A   skeptic  is   a   fellow  who  won't   take 
know  for  an  answer. 

— Ken  Kraft 
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For  your  Lenten  reading  .  .  . 

An  attempt  to  answer  an  age-old  question 


Ttffy  *Da  yttea  Secret) 


By  W.  HAYDN  AMBROSE 


A  LARGE  metropolitan  news- 
paper carried  this  item  in  its 
social  column  on  Easter  Sunday  in 
1958:  "Waiting  only  for  the  somber 
mood  of  Lent  to  lift,  scores  of  serv- 
ice and  charitable  organizations  will 
set  a  swift  party  pace  next  week  with 
benefit  luncheons,  fashion  shows, 
teas,  and  supper  dances."  Why  "the 
somber  mood  of  Lent"  anyway? 
When  the  forty  days  are  over,  do 
we  simply  go  back  to  the  same  old 
routine  as  before?  Then  why  observe 
Lent? 

One  of  the  most  beautiful,  yet 
least  used  and  most  misused  books 
of  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion. In  it  is  a  good  text  for  Lent, 
this  season  that  commemorates  the 
forty  days  of  testing  and  suffering 
through  which  Jesus  went.  It  will  do 
you  good  to  think  of  this  verse  and 
its  implications  during  the  Lenten 
Season  of  1959.  It  may  even  help 
you  to  answer  the  age-old  query, 
"Why  do  men  suffer?"  The  verse  is 
Revelation  3:19,  "Those  whom  I 
love,  I  reprove  and  chasten.  .  .  ." 
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This  verse  is  a  part  of  a  letter 
written  centuries  ago  by  the  Apostle 
John  to  a  parish  which  he  may  have 
served  many  years  before.  Now,  as 
he  nears  the  end  of  his  life,  he  hears 
many  discouraging  reports  concern- 
ing his  friends  and  spiritual  children 
in  this  church  at  Laodicea.  These 
words  are  taken  from  a  portion  of 
that  significant  letter  which  rebukes, 
with  love,  a  people  who  certainly  did 
not  take  their  religion  too  seriously. 

We  are  not  unlike  Jesus.  During  his 
Lenten  experience  at  Gethsemane, 
he  prayed  three  times  that  "the  cup 
of  suffering"  be  removed  from  him. 
Yet  he  also  prayed,  "Not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt."  The  cup  was  not 
removed;  instead  an  angel  came  to 
strengthen  him.  Paul  prayed  three 
times  that  his  thorn  in  the  flesh 
(some  physical  weakness?)  be  re- 
moved. It  was  not  removed,  but 
Paul  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him, 
"My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you,  for 
my  power  is  made  perfect  in  weak- 
ness" (2  Cor.  12:9). 


A  Couple  of  Easy  Answers 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  ask, 
"Why  does  misfortune  come?"  Many 
have  been  the  suggested  answers. 
The  fatalist  claims  stoically  that 
misfortune  comes  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
do  but  to  "grit  our  teeth  and  take  it!" 
The  optimist  takes  the  other  extreme 
position  and  states  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  suffering;  it  is  all  in 
the  way  we  look  at  life's  experiences. 
Most  of  us  fall  into  the  third  category 
and  hover  between  a  deadening 
fatalism  and  a  false  optimism.  We 
realize  that  trouble  comes  to  all  men 
occasionally  and  that  it  is  wise  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  hoping  that  it 
will  not  come  our  way  again  for  a 
long  time. 

There  is  no  easy  answer,  such  as 
the  pessimist  or  the  optimist  tries 
to  give.  Two  women  were  discuss- 
ing an  Oklahoma  tornado  over  the 
back  fence.  The  catastrophe  had 
killed  sixty  persons  the  previous  day. 
"Oh,"  said  the  one  woman  very  self- 
righteously,  "no  wonder  these  things 
happen  to  people.  The  world  is  so 
wicked."  Wouldn't  you  like  to  ask 
the  woman  with  the  easy  answer  a 
question  or  two?  In  the  case  of  the 
Oklahoma  tornado,  you  could  have 
asked  her,  "If  the  tornado  was  a 
punishment  for  sin,  then  why  was 
only  one  small  section  of  Oklahoma 
punished,  and  why  were  one  third 
of  those  who  were  killed  members  of 
a  Christian  Rest  Home?"  There  are 
no  easy  answers. 

Some  Better  Answers 

The  Christian  mind  is  not  satisfied 


with  such  shallow  thinking.  To  be 
sure,  suffering  does  come  often  as 
a  result  of  sin.  God's  laws  are  made 
to  be  observed;  and  when  we  break 
them,  we  break  ourselves.  But  then 
our  minds  turn  to  Mrs.  So  and  So, 
who  may  have  been  a  shut-in  for 
twenty  years,  and  yet  in  her  life  or 
that  of  her  forebears  or  family  there 
is  found  no  trace  of  extreme  un- 
righteousness, and  yet  there  is  plenty 
of  suffering. 

Then  we  ask,  "Is  not  misfortune 
a  testing  of  our  faith?"  This  certainly 
seems  accurate  for  in  our  own  lives 
we  have  learned  from  experience 
that  misfortune  tests  our  faith.  It 
also  builds  it.  Even  as  the  jeweler 
displays  his  finest  gems  upon  black 
velvet,  our  faith  will  shine  out  in 
greater  brilliance  when  it  glows  in 
the  dark  environment  of  ugly  mis- 
fortune. 

The  words  from  Revelation  also 
suggest  an  additional  answer  to  the 
problem  of  misfortune:  "Those 
whom  I  love,  I  reprove  and 
chasten  .  .  ."  God  tells  his  children 
that  he  reproves  them  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  good  officer  disciplines 
his  men  or  a  good  father  disciplines 
his  children.  Misfortune  is  a  proof 
that  God  is  interested  in  us;  inter- 
ested enough  that  he  permits  tribula- 
tions to  come  so  we  may  grow 
stronger  in  the  faith. 

Jesus  and  You 

Jesus  often  compared  God's  rela- 
tion to  man  to  this  loving  comrade 
experience  between  father  and  son. 
He  himself  was  not  free  from  this 
kind  of  discipline.  "  'The  Son  of  man 
must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  re- 
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jected  by  the  elders  and  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  on 
the  third  day  be  raised/  And  he  said 
to  all,  If  any  man  would  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and 
take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow 
me"   (Luke  9:22,  23). 

Stones  along  the  bank  of  a  stream 
are  often  ugly  and  misshapen,  but 
the  ones  within  the  river,  lashed  by 
the  torrents,  are  smooth  and  beauti- 
ful. Our  true  faith  and  our  potential 
spiritual  strength  develop  only  when 
the  way  is  hard. 

It  Still  Doesn't  Make  Sense 

Misfortune,  illness,  blindness,  sor- 
row, suffering — all  these  are  much 
easier  to  bear  when  we  realize  that 
we  are  suffering  for  a  purpose.  But 
what  might  that  purpose  be?  Paul 
tries  to  suggest  the  answer  in  his 
letter  to  the  Philippians. 

Indeed  I  count  everything  as  loss 
because  of  the  surpassing  worth  of 
knowing  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  For 
his  sake  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things,  and  count  them  as  refuse, 
in  order  that  I  may  gain  Christ  and 
be  found  in  him,  not  having  a  right- 
eousness of  my  own,  based  on  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  faith  in 
Christ,  the  righteousness  from  God 
that  depends  on  faith;  that  I  may 
know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  may  share  his  sufferings, 
becoming  like  him  in  his  death,  that 
if  possible  I  may  attain  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the   dead    (Phil.   3:8-11). 

We  suffer  then,  suggests  Paul  "to 
gain  Christ  ...  to  know  him  ...  to 
share  his  sufferings  ...  to  become 
like  him."  When  misfortune  comes, 
there  often  arrives  with  it  the  attain- 


ment of  a  deeper  and  growing  ap- 
preciation of  the  simple  things — the 
world  of  nature,  our  friends,  our 
homes,  the  things  we  always  took  for 
granted.  A  shut-in  veteran  who  re- 
cently took  his  first  outdoor  walk  in 
several  years  said  to  me,  "I  never 
realized  how  soft  and  beautiful  the 
green  grass  was  before  I  was  kept 
away  from  it  all  these  years.  Now 
I  thrill  at  walking  on  it  in  my  bare 
feet." 

A  group  of  passengers  who  com- 
plete a  plane  trip  will  probably  never 
notice  one  another  if  they  happen  to 
meet  again.  But  a  group  that  has 
survived  a  plane  wreck  will  become 
a  closely  knit  fellowship  and  will  be 
friends  for  life. 

A  maker  of  violins  searched  all 
his  life  for  wood  that  would  serve 
for  making  violins  with  a  certain 
beautiful  and  haunting  resonance.  At 
last  he  succeeded  when  he  came 
into  possession  of  wood  gathered 
from  the  timberline,  the  last  stand 
of  the  trees  of  the  Rockies,  twelve 
thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  Up 
there  where  the  winds  blow  so 
fiercely  and  steadily  that  the  bark  to 
windward  has  no  chance  to  grow, 
where  the  branches  all  point  one 
way,  and  where  a  tree  to  live  must 
stay  on  its  knees  all  through  its  lire, 
that  is  where  the  world's  most  reso- 
nant wood  for  violins  is  born  and 
fives  and  dies. 

"God  does  not  lead  his  children 
around  hardship,"  said  Bishop  Otto 
Dibelius  of  Germany  recently,  "but 
leads  them  straight  through  hard- 
ship. But  he  leads!  And  amidst  the 
hardships  he  is  nearer  to  them  than 
ever  before!"  ■  ■ 
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By  MINNIE  MAY  LEWIS 

Dear  Johnny: 

Happy  birthday!  You  know,  without  presumption, 
I  always  feel  a  warm  February  glow  of  kinship  to 
Mary  Ball  Washington  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 

Don't  misunderstand.  Even  a  fond  mother  doesn't 
pretend  to  place  her  son  on  a  pedestal  with  the  im- 
mortals or  bespeak  herself  in  the  same  breath  with 
their  sainted  mothers.  Yet,  the  immortals  had  no 
corner  on  happiness  and  goodness  and  it  is  sure  that 
Heaven  ever  listens  to  the  prayers  of  any  mother  for 
her  sons.  My  prayer  for  you  that  day  of  your  birth 
must  have  closely  echoed  their  own.  "Thank  you, 
Father,  for  this  son  Thouhast  given.  Bless  him,  guard 
him,  guide  him,  mold  him  into  a  good  man  and  use  me 
to  that  end. " 

To  a  mother,  pride  in  success,  wealth  or  fame,  for 
her  child,  is  subordinate  to  his  health,  welfare, 
and  happiness.  His  finding  of  self,  his  particular 
and  peculiar  place  for  which  he  was  born  is  primary 
in  her  heart  and  thoughts.  Not  what  he  has  but  what 
he  does  with  his  gifts. 

You  may  never  seek  or  gain  spectacular  heights 
in  any  field  but  it  is  a  good  old  American  possi- 
bility. Thanks  to  the  country  fathered  by  Washington 
and  preserved  by  Lincoln,  you  have  experienced  more 
in  your  short  lifetime  than  either  of  these  gentle- 
men could  ever  envision.  Yet,  their  overall  vision 
you  may  never  achieve. 

A  blessed  and  happy  twenty-second  year,  Johnny. 
Here  is  my  renewed  option  for  the  ensuing  year  to 
my  constant  love  for  you,  my  unceasing  prayers  for 
you,  my  unbroken  faith  in  you,  my  deepest  devotion 
to  you.  May  I  ever  be  worthy  to  be 

Your  Mom 
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By  EVELYN  R.  YOUNG 


Several  of  the  King's  officers  tried  to 
do  away  with  Hancock.  Their  attempts 
were   thwarted. 

"Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

For  to  buy  a  firelock; 
We  will  tar  and  feather  him, 

And    so    we    will    John    Hancock." 

The  British  infantry  sang  this  song 
when  they  tarred  and  feathered  an  in- 
nocent farmer  and  rode  him  out  of 
Boston  on  a  rail 


King  George  IIFs 
Most  Wanted  Man 


fVN  February  1,  1775,  John  Han- 
^S  cock  became  King  George 
Ill's  "most  wanted  man."  The  aris- 
tocratic Boston  merchant  was  such 
an  ardent  patriot  and  able  politician 
that  the  King  of  England  com- 
manded that  this  son  of  liberty  be 
hanged  in  Boston. 

The  Governor  feared  to  carry  out 
His  Majesty's  order  because  the 
American  was  such  a  hero  to  the 
homespun  "man  in  the  street"  that 
he  knew  the  populace  would  tear 
him  and  his  troops  to  pieces  if  he 
dared  to  arrest  popular  John  Han- 
cock. 
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Fearlessly,  Hancock,  President  of 
the  First  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  conducted  an  inquiry 
into  the  unjust  treatment  of  a  poor 
farmer  who  was  tarred  and  feathered. 
The  Redcoats  retaliated  by  ransack- 
ing John  Hancock's  house,  where  he 
lived  with  his  widowed  Aunt  Lydia. 

Hancock  left  Boston  and  set  up 
headquarters  at  Clark's  Parsonage 
at  Lexington,  where  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
John  indeed  had  his  troubles  in  early 
April  of  1775,  including  a  fiancee 
who  did  not  like  having  her  wed- 
ding postponed  continually  by  the 


events  of  the  American  Revolution. 

T^OROTHY  Quincy,  youngest 
-*--'  child  of  Edmund  Quincy,  was 
ten  years  younger  than  John  Han- 
cock. She  and  John  had  been  en- 
gaged for  a  year  and  at  one  time 
wedding  plans  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  have  one  room  of  the  Quincy 
home  wallpapered  with  French 
cupids  in  preparation  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

On  the  day  of  April  18,  Dorothy, 
chaperoned  by  Aunt  Lydia  Hancock, 
found  herself  a  guest  at  the  Clark 
Parsonage,  along  with  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  and  Han- 
cock's staff.  Paul  Revere  brought 
them  word  once  that  night  that  a 
cordon  of  British  officers  was  out 
to  find  and  kill  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams. 

Later  that  night  Paul  Revere 
brought  the  world  famous  alarm, 
"The  British  are  coming!"  Revere 
stopped  long  enough  on  his  famous 
ride  to  urge  Hancock  and  Adams 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  John  Hancock 
wanted  to  stay  and  fight  on  the 
Lexington  Green  with  the  Minute- 
men,  but  the  other  Americans  per- 
suaded him  to  escape.  Mr.  Hancock 
had  the  humiliating  experience  of 
having  to  desert  his  fiancee  and  Aunt 
when  the  clash  was  about  to  occur 
practically  right  in  front  of  the  Rev- 
erend Clark's  home. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  lovers  were 
parted  a  British  fusillade  was  fired 
and  a  bullet  skimmed  right  past  Aunt 
Lydia  Hancock's  nose  as  she  leaned 
out  of  the  window! 

During  that  hectic  day  Dorothy 
and  Aunt  Lydia  rejoined  Hancock, 


Dorothy  Quincy  Hancock 

who  had  hid  in  a  swamp  with 
Adams. 

Miss  Dorothy  announced  that  she 
was  returning  to  Boston  to  her 
father. 

Hancock  informed  his  fiancee  in 
no  uncertain  terms:  "You  shall  not 
return  there  as  long  as  there  is  a 
bayonet  in  Boston!" 

"Recollect,  Mr.  Hancock,  I  am  not 
under  your  control  yet.  I  shall  go  to 
my  father!" 

An  eyewitness  to  this  lovers' 
quarrel  recorded  that  Dorothy  would 
have  been  very  glad  at  that  time 
to  get  rid  of  John  and  his  Aunt  at 
that  same  time. 

TTANCOCK  and  Adams  planned 
■*-  ■*•  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga 
and  then  went  on  to  Philadelphia, 
depositing  his   betrothed   and   Aunt 
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Lydia  at  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  on 
May  5.  He  entrusted  the  welfare  of 
his  womenfolk  to  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  Thaddeus  Burr,  owner  of 
Burr  Homestead  in  Fairfield.  Burr 
was  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County 
and  a  zealous  patriot. 

Thaddeus,  however,  was  not 
above  a  little  matchmaking.  He  in- 
vited his  young  cousin,  Aaron  Burr, 
to  spend  the  following  week  end  at 
Burr  Homestead. 

John  Hancock,  en  route  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  might  not 
have  felt  at  ease  had  he  known  that 
handsome  Aaron  Burr  was  visiting 
his  fiancee  at  Fairfield. 

Dorothy  Quincy  had  been  sought 
by  many  a  gallant  suitor  before  be- 
coming engaged  to  John  and  she 
was  well  known  as  a  great  flirt  and 
coquette.  Aaron  Burr,  much  older 
than  his  twenty  years,  already  had 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  "lady  killer." 

Dorothy  was  twenty-four  and  she 
welcomed  a  visit  from  a  man  near 
her  own  age,  who  was  charming, 
graceful,  and  fascinating. 

Regarding  Aaron  Burr's  visit, 
Thaddeus  Burr  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Tapping  Reeve:  "And  as  to  Miss 
Quincy,  if  Mr.  Hancock  was  out  of 
the  way,  I  don't  know  but  she  would 
court  him." 

Dorothy  Quincy's  version,  given 
some  years  later  reads:  "Aaron  was 
very  attentive  to  me  and  Aunt  Lydia 
was  very  jealous  of  him,  lest  he 
should  gain  my  affections  and  defeat 
her  purpose  of  marrying  me  to  her 
nephew.  Mr.  Burr  was  a  very  hand- 
some young  man  with  a  very  pretty 
fortune." 

General  George  Washington,   re- 


cently appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Philadelphia,  stopped  at  the 
Burr  Homestead  en  route  to  Cam- 
bridge to  take  command  of  the 
Armies.  Officially  he  came  to  get  in- 
formation from  Sheriff  Burr,  but 
he  also  had  a  private  talk  with  Miss 
Dorothy,  undoubtedly  about  the 
worries  she  was  causing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Congress. 
John  Hancock  took  precious  time  to 
write  to  his  beloved,  but  she  was  not 
so  generous  with  her  communica- 
tions. 

In  July,  Aaron  Burr  appeared  at 
Washington's  headquarters  applying 
for  a  commission  with  a  letter  of 
recommendation  signed  by  John 
Hancock.  It  has  been  said  that  Aunt 
Lydia  obtained  this  letter  in  order  to 
keep  young  Mr.  Burr  from  making 
any  further  visits  to  her  nephew's 
fiancee. 

When  Hancock  sent  trousseau 
finery  to  Dorothy  the  British  learned 
of  his  approaching  wedding  day. 
They  planned  to  capture  him  at 
Fairfield  when  he  arrived  for  his 
marriage. 

Hancock's  coach  got  through  all 
right  from  Philadelphia  and  on 
August  28  he  married  Dorothy 
Quincy  at  the  Burr  Homestead  in 
Fairfield.  The  secret  wedding  in- 
vitations went  out  to  all  the  loyal 
Americans  in  Fairfield  and  they  ar- 
rived in  their  finest  to  dance  at  John 
Hancock's  wedding.  Thaddeus  Bun- 
provided  a  generous  wedding  feast. 
The  dancing  was  cut  short  when  the 
alarm  was  sounded.  The  British  were 
after  John,  but  he  foiled  the  Red- 
coats again;  the  couple  slipped  away 
to  Philadelphia  and  when  His  Maj- 
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esty's  officers  arrived  they  found 
only  the  wedding  guests  on  the 
lawn  to  greet  the  British. 

The  following  year  Aunt  Lydia, 
still  a  homeless  refugee,  died  at  the 
Burr  Homestead  and  was  buried  at 
Fairfield.  War  prevented  Hancock 
from  going  to  his  Aunt  (and  foster- 
mother),  in  her  illness. 

Two  months  after  her  death  John 
Hancock  placed  his  famous  signa- 
ture on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  still  "the  most 
wanted  man,"  and  he  boldly  signed 
so  that  all  could  see  his  clearly 
written  name. 

The  King's  vengeance  reached  out 
at  Fairfield  and  the  town  that  had 
sheltered  so  many  patriots  was  put 
to  the  torch  by  General  Tyron  who 
landed  with  a  big  fleet  and  three 
thousand  Redcoats  and  Hessians. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  social  niceties 
of  the  day,  General  Tyron  could  not 
personally  set  the  torch  to  the  Burr 
Homestead,  where  he  had  enjoyed 
past  hospitality.  He  marched  out  of 
town  leaving  a  group  of  ruffians  to 
do  the  job. 

Thaddeus  Burr  was  away  at  the 
war  when  the  Hessians  entered  his 
home  and  started  demolishing  the 
furnishings.  They  seized  Mrs.  Burr, 
stripped  her  of  her  jewels  and  tried 
to  take  the  clothes  from  her  back 
but  the  American  lady  broke  loose 
and  fled  to  a  thicket  where  she  hid 
with  her  servants. 

After  they  had  burned  John  Han- 
cock's wedding  place,  Mrs.  Burr  set 
up  a  home  in  an  old  warehouse  on 
her  property  and  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  revolutionists. 

Following  the  war  a  new  house 


was  built  on  the  site  of  the  original 
Burr  Homestead  and  John  Hancock 
supplied  timber  and  glass  to  replace 
the  burned  mansion.  At  his  sugges- 
tions the  new  home,  designed  by 
architect  Daniel  Dimon,  was  pat- 
terned after  Hancock  House  on 
Beacon  Hill  in  Boston.  ■  ■ 


One  of  the  big  questions  asked  some 
years  ago  was,  How  fast  does  a  ski 
jumper  travel  when  he  speeds  down 
the  ski  ramp?  The  question  was  an- 
swered in  1950.  The  U.S.A.  set  up  an 
electric  timer  at  the  end  of  the  ramp 
and  when  all  the  fifty  daredevils 
passed  the  timer,  Simon  Slottvik  of 
Norway  pushed  the  timer  needle  up  to 
50.4  miles  per  hour.  Some  skiing! 


Faster    airplanes,    faster    cars, 
Rockets  soon  to  moon  and  Mars! 
speed    and   progress — still   not   knowing 
Just  exactly  where  we're  going! 

— S.   Omar    Barker   in    Quote 
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First  Citizen 
of  the  U.S.A. 

By  LARRY  FITZGERALD 


'  I  *  HE  man  was  tall — six  foot  two, 
-*■  "straight  as  an  Indian,"  power- 
fully built,  and  blue-eyed.  He  had 
on  a  brown  broadcloth  suit,  white 
silk  stockings,  silver  shoe  buckles, 
and  his  dress  sword  hung  at  his 
side.  His  hair  in  the  form  of  a  queue 
was  powdered.  It  was  the  30th  of 
April,  1789,  and  the  fifty-seven-year- 
old  first  citizen  stood  on  the  balcony 
of  Federal  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
Street  in  New  York  City  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  At  one 
point,  he  bowed  down  and  kissed 
the  Bible  before  him;  and  later  he 
prayed: 

"Almighty  God,  we  make  our 
earnest  prayer  that  Thou  wilt 
keep  the  United  States  in  Thy  holy 
protection;  that  Thou  wilt  incline 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government;  to  en- 
tertain a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another  and  for  their 
fellow-citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  large." 

Much  legend  has  grown  up  around 
George  Washington — the  Washing- 
ton myth — but  few  would  deny  the 
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tribute  Henry  Lee  paid  him,  "First 
in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Although  Washington  sincerely 
demonstrated  a  religious  devotion  at 
his  inauguration,  to  be  true  to  the 
facts  of  his  life,  we  must  say  that 
he  was  not  a  profoundly  devout  man. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  a  good  vestryman 
and  he  attended  church  regularly  in 
Virginia.  But  Bishop  White  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  Washington  kneel 
in  prayer.  At  one  time  a  Philadelphia 
minister  criticized  him  for  not  com- 
ing to  communion,  and  he  never 
went  back  to  communion  while  the 
capitol  was  in  Philadelphia. 

Perhaps  we  may  compare  his  re- 
ligious point  of  view  to  that  of  Mr. 
Average  Citizen  today:  there  was  a 
formal  commitment  to  the  church 
and  what  it  stood  for,  but  no  deep 
theological  content  or  religion  under- 
lying. However,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
Washington  was  not  religious.  He 
was!  An  examination  of  his  life 
shows  again  and  again  a  sense  of  the 


reality  of  God,  of  man's  destiny  and 
the  nation's  destiny  under  God,  re- 
ligious principles  and  convictions. 
These  are  deeply  interwoven  in  the 
life  of  the  man.  Let  us  take  a  look. 

The  Boyhood  Years 

Washington  was  born  February 
22,  1732,  at  Wakefield  on  the 
Potomac  River.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  Augustine  Washington,  but 
the  first  child  by  Augustine's  second 
wife,  Mary  Ball.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  eleven.  He  was  not 
an  outstanding  student,  but  he  did 
like  math.  Later,  as  a  surveyor,  he 
was  to  learn  to  use  his  math  in  a 
practical  way. 

Few  records  remain  of  Washing- 
ton's early  years,  but  there  is  one 
product  of  his  school  days  that  shows 
something  of  what  he  was  thinking 
— at  least,  in  a  formal  way — his 
"Rules  of  Civility."  There  he  said, 
"Let  your  Recreations  be  Manfull 
not  Sinfull,"  but  mainly  his  codes 
were  of  practice  not  doctrine,  e.g.: 

"Every  Action  done  in  Com- 
pany, ought  to  be  with  Some  Sign 
of  Respect,  to  those  that  are 
Present. 

"When  you  see  a  Crime 
punished,  you  may  be  inwardly 
Pleased;  but  always  show  Pity  to 
the   Suffering   Offender. 

"Being  to  advise  or  reprehend 
any  one,  consider  whether  it  ought 
to  be  in  publick  or  in  Private; 
presently,  or  at  some  other  time 
in  what  terms  to  do  it  &  in  re- 
proving Shew  no  Signs  of  Cholar 
but  do  it  with  all  Sweetness  and 
Mildness. 

"Play  not  the  Peacock." 


Behind  many  of  these  codes,  of 
course,  we  can  see  biblical  and  re- 
ligious principles. 

Surveyor,  Planter,  and  Officer 

The  training  George  had  received 
as  a  surveyor  made  him  eligible  to 
be  appointed  along  with  George 
Fairfax  to  survey  the  remote  southern 
branch  of  the  Potomac  in  the  year 
1748.  This  proved  to  be  a  six-weeks 
journey  over  rugged  territory  and 
was  George's  first  contact  with  the 
difficulties  of  wilderness  life.  He  was 
gaining  maturity  and  experience  that 
were  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  later. 

Washington  was  interested  not 
only  in  surveying  but  also  soldiery. 
When  his  brother  Lawrence  died  in 
1752,  he  became  adjutant  to  the 
colonel  of  the  local  militia.  Later,  he 
was  given  command  over  one  of  the 
four  military  districts  of  Virginia. 
And  still  later,  in  1755,  he  became 
a  colonel  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  all  Virgina's  forces. 

He  had  to  recruit  his  own  men, 
and  his  forces  were  small.  Likewise, 
he  made  military  mistakes — for 
example,  the  attack  upon  the  French 
party  led  by  Jumonville  in  1754 — 
but  again  he  was  securing  inestima- 
ble experience.  As  an  officer,  he  be- 
lieved in  discipline,  and  we  see 
religious  principles  coming  to  the 
front  in  his  hatred  of  swearing  and 
drunkenness.  "Discipline,"  he  said, 
"is  the  soul  of  the  army." 

In  his  life  as  a  wealthy  Virginia 
planter,  Washington  exhibited  the 
Christian  principles  of  patience  and 
industry.  When  his  parents  died, 
Washington  came  into  possession 
of    Ferry    Farm,    near    Fredericks- 
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burg.  Later  when  Lawrence  and 
Lawrence's  wife,  Sarah,  died  he  also 
took  over  Hunting  Creek  (Mt. 
Vernon).  By  January,  1759,  he  pos- 
sessed 5,000  acres  and  forty-nine 
slaves.  Then  when  he  married  the 
plump  Martha  Dandridge  Custis, 
"the  wealthiest  widow  in  Virginia," 
he  added  17,000  acres  and  300  slaves 
to  his  holdings.  Esmond  Wright  in 
Washington  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution, a  British  author  who  writes 
about  our  First  Citizen,  says: 

"If  Washington's  growing  pa- 
tience and  steady  industry  are 
the  most  striking  features  of 
these  years,  more  significant  is 
the  unquestioning  faith  in  land, 
especially  in  western  land,  and  its 
future." 

The  problems  of  a  Virginia  planta- 
tion with  its  main  crop  of  tobacco 
were  many — providing  quarters  for 
slaves,  planting  and  gathering  crops, 
shipping,  keeping  books;  and  all 
along  there  were  the  many  calls  from 
his  fellow-citizens  to  command  the 
militia,  to  serve  as  a  representative 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  later 
to  go  as  their  representative  to  the 
Continental  Congresses  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

As  to  slavery,  we  cannot  judge 
Washington  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
would  another  in  these  enlightened 
times;  but  even  then  he  regretted 
that  he  had  slaves.  "I  do  not  like 
even  to  think,  much  less  talk  of  it." 
Wright  points  out  that  "he  left  in- 
structions in  his  will  that  his  slaves 
should  be  free  at  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  a  trust  fund  set  up  for 
them." 


Commander-in-Chief    of    the 
Continental  Army 

The  conflict  between  the  Colonies 
and  Britain  intensified.  There  was 
the  hated  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  the 
Townshend  Acts  of  1767  which 
placed  import  duties  on  paints,  glass, 
many  kinds  of  paper,  and  tea.  After 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  Port  of 
Boston  was  closed.  The  colonists  be- 
gan to  insist  that  they  alone  had  the 
sole  right  to  impose  taxes — that  taxes 
by  British  rulers  far  away  was  "taxa- 
tion without  representation." 

Washington  was  not  an  out-and- 
out  revolutionist  like  Patrick  Henry 
— "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death" — nor  was  he  a  fluent  speaker; 
but  his  stature  grew.  His  judgments 
were  sound  and  he  was  a  modest 
man.  Roger  Atkinson  at  Philadelphia 
in  October  1774  wrote  of  him:  "He 
is  a  modest  man,  but  sensible  and 
speaks  little — in  action  cool,  like  a 
Bishop  at  his  prayers." 

It  was  to  Washington,  the  military 
man,  the  man  of  sound  judgment, 
and  the  man  of  integrity  that  the 
Congress  turned  to  direct  the  fight 
against  the  British.  He  did  not  want 
to  be  Commander-in-Chief,  but  be- 
ing the  man  he  was,  he  could  not 
refuse  the  call.  As  he  wrote  to 
Martha,  "It  was  utterly  out  of  my 
power  to  refuse  this  appointment 
...  I  shall  rely,  therefore,  confidently 
on  that  Providence  which  has 
heretofore  preserved  and  been 
bountiful  to  me,  not  doubting  but 
that  I  shall  return  safe  to  you  in 
the  fall.  .  .  ." 

But  the  war  lasted  eight  long  years 
from    1775    to    1783.    Washington 
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never  had  more  than  10,000  men; 
and  they  were  poorly  clad,  poorly 
fed,  poorly  trained.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  campaign  Howe  was  victori- 
ous against  him  in  the  battle  for 
New  York.  The  disease  of  smallpox 
was  often  rampant.  There  was  the 
terrible  winter  of  Valley  Forge 
( 1777) .  As  Tom  Paine  wrote,  "These 
are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 
At  one  time,  Major  General  Conway, 
a  French  officer,  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  Gates  expressing  the  hope 
that  Gates  might  replace  that  "weak 
General." 

Through  it  all,  Washington  was 
doggedly  persistent.  Discouraged  at 
times,  he  would  rebound  and  over 
all  he  proved  himself  an  able 
general.  Cornwallis  was  bottled  up 
in  Virginia  and  capitulated  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1781,  and  the  end  was  near. 
A  French  writer,  Chevalier  de 
Fleury,  in  1779,  spoke  of  Washington 
as  "the  atlas  of  America,  and  the 
god  of  the  army:  his  authority  is 
gentle  and  paternal." 

President  Washington 

Washington  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  return  to  the  life  of  a  Virginia 
planter  after  the  war.  And  he  did 
— for  a  while.  But  during  the  critical 
period,  1783-1789,  the  Colonies  be- 
gan to  see  that  the  war  had  not 
settled  all  their  problems.  They  were 
now  thirteen  distinct  commonwealths 
and  not  one.  There  was  a  profound 
need  for  unity.  Accordingly  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention  was  called  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1787.  Wash- 
ington not  only  served  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  but  when 
the  Constitution  went  out  for  ratifica- 


tion, his  tremendous  influence  was 
the  biggest  single  factor  in  its  adop- 
tion. "Washington  is  for  this  .  .  .  and 
it  must  be  good." 

Quite  naturally  then  Washington 
was  called  upon  to  become  the  first 
President  of  the  new  republic — and 
the  second,  for  he  served  from  1789- 
1797.  His  ability  as  an  administrator, 
his  sense  of  order,  his  wise  judg- 
ment, and  his  profound  faith — these 
characteristics  made  him  one  of  our 
greatest  presidents.  He  laid  the 
foundation  on  which  the  nation  has 
been  built.  He  helped  to  develop  a 
strong  America  out  of  a  weak  con- 
federation.. A  simple  reading  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  de- 
livered in  1796,  will  show  that 
religious  faith  permeated  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  our  first  citizen. 

Esmond  Wright,  the  British  his- 
torian, refers  to  the  four  great  virtues 
of  Washington  as  "integrity,  circum- 
spection, dignity,  constancy."  He 
says,  "No  other  figure  in  American 
history  has  the  stature  of  Washing- 
ton ..."  A  fellow- Virginian,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  wrote  of  him  in  1814:  "His 
mind  was  great  and  powerful,  with- 
out being  of  the  very  first  order  .  .  . 
No  general  ever  planned  his  battles 
more  judiciously  .  .  .  He  was  inca- 
pable of  fear,  meeting  personal 
dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern 
.  .  .  On  the  whole,  his  character  was, 
in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad, 
in  few  points  indifferent;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature 
and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly 
to  make  a  man  great.  .  .  ." 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  our 
first  citizen  was  a  Christian  citizen! 
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SPEAK  UP  FOR  GOOD  MANNERS 


By  CHARLES  W.  SLOAN 


Do  you  let  slobs  get  by  with  their  ill  manners? 


WHILE  we  Americans  are  not 
internationally  celebrated  for 
our  elegant  manners,  we  have  de- 
veloped a  fairly  serviceable  social 
technique  to  help  us  through  our 
daily  lives.  Courtesy  of  a  hearty, 
post-pioneer  kind  is  a  rather  common 
thing  with  us — so  common,  in  fact, 
that  we  are  apt  to  be  jolted  when 
it  isn't  forthcoming.  Indeed,  usually 
we  are  so  taken  aback  that  we 
neglect  our  positive  duty  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  If  enough  of  us 
habitually  spoke  up  whenever  we 
encountered  public  bad  manners, 
there  would  be  a  great  change  for 
the  better. 

Pondering  several  recent  experi- 
ences with  insolent  public  and  semi- 
public  servants,  I'm  convinced  that 
I  was  remiss  to  have  let  them  pass 
unchallenged;  I  might  have  per- 
formed a  public  service  by  protesting. 

Robert  Millikan,  a  scientist,  once 
remarked  that  the  men  who  operate 
the  filling  stations  have  done  more  to 
teach  the  American  people  courtesy 
and  good  manners  than  all  the  pro- 
fessors in  the  colleges.  A  shrewd 
economic  reason  underlies  Millikan's 
observation — gas  station  employees 
realize  that  their  business  is  a  highly 
competitive  one,  and  that  the  slight- 
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est  discourtesy  to  patrons  will  be 
reflected  in  waning  revenue.  This 
accounts  for  the  gallantry  one  usually 
meets  with  at  a  filling  station.  Em- 
ployees in  larger  organizations — 
stores,  railroads,  public  utilities — 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  executives, 
all  too  often  fail  to  recognize  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  demand 
considerate   treatment. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  fel- 
lows I've  run  into  recently  was  a 
ticket  agent  in  a  large  railway  station. 
Did  the  fact  that  I  had  to  travel  on 
his  line  give  him  a  license  to  treat 
me  with  brusque  indifference?  At 
the  time,  I  took  his  bad  manners  in 
silence,  but  I  ought  to  have  pulled 
him  up  short  with  a  protest.  I  don't 
mean  that  I  should  have  been  a 
smart    aleck    or    arguer,    but    in    a 


straightforward  manner,  I  should 
have  asserted  my  right  to  the 
courtesy  that  the  officials  of  the  road 
wanted  me  to  have.  Perhaps  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  officers  of  this 
company  are  trying  to  build  up  a 
satisfied  passenger  traffic.  If  they 
could  watch  you  selling  tickets,  they 
wouldn't  exactly  compliment  you  for 
the  help  you're  giving  them." 

With  millions  of  men  out  of  work, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  poorly 
qualified  person  should  hold  a  job. 
And  discourtesy  is  a  poor  qualifica- 
tion for  any  work.  I  quietly  men- 
tioned this  fact  to  a  supercilious  hotel 
clerk  last  week,  and  was  gratified  to 
see  an  improvement  in  his  attitude 
when  I  next  asked  for  service.  After 
all,  these  chaps  are  supposed  to  be 
specialists  in  tact  and  courtesy,  and 
it  pays  to  remind  them  of  it  occa- 
sionally. 

r~r,RAFFIC  cops  have  much  to 
-*■  contend  with,  and  doubtless  the 
fine  edge  of  their  patience  gets  fraz- 
zled after  an  eight-hour  trick  at  a 
busy  corner.  But  this  is  scant  excuse 
for  some  of  the  verbal  lacing  they 


give  to  motorists.  A  friend  of  mine, 
profanely  assailed  by  a  traffic  cop  for 
a  minor  violation,  decided  to  stand 
his  ground  as  a  taxpayer  and  a  re- 
sponsible citizen.  "Officer,"  he  said, 
"before  you  hand  me  that  ticket, 
please  step  into  my  car  and  we'll 
drive  over  to  see  your  Sergeant.  I'm 
sure  he'd  like  to  hear  you  repeat, 
in  the  same  tone  of  voice,  the  lan- 
guage you've  just  used  on  me."  My 
friend  did  not  get  the  ticket.  Every 
policeman  knows  that  his  uniform 
gives  him  no  right  to  vent  his  verbal 
spleen  on  the  citizenry.  He  can  arrest 
you,  or  hand  you  a  summons,  but 
abusive  oratory  on  his  part  is  dis- 
tinctly extra-legal,  and  your  firm 
announcement  that  you  don't  pro- 
pose to  take  his  personal  guff  will 
usually  impress  him. 

The  very  ace  of  discourtesy  is 
often  the  personage  behind  the 
grilled  window  in  the  theater  box 
office.  He  is  by  nature  a  superior 
fellow  with  a  chilly  disdain  for  every- 
one who  tries  to  buy  theater  tickets. 
His  stubborn  disregard  for  my  purse 
and  seating  tastes,  his  evident  haste 
to  be  rid  of  me,  amount  to  positive 
discourtesy,  very  difficult  to  combat. 
But  I  have  decided  that  henceforth 
I  am  going  to  combat  it  on  every 
occasion.  How?  By  "calling"  him  in 
language  something  like  this:  "My 
dear  fellow:  the  producer  of  this 
play,  the  actors,  and  everyone  con- 
nected with  it,  have  gone  to  great 
trouble  to  provide  me  with  an  eve- 
ning's pleasure.  You,  by  your  un- 
mannerliness,  have  just  done  your 
best  to  mar  that  pleasure.  If  it 
happens  again  the  management  will 
be  notified." 
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A  few  courageous  souls,  registering 
their  complaints  in  dignified  accents, 
could  do  much  to  check  the  blight  of 
discourtesy  among  us.  The  shorter 
the  speech,  the  better;  the  important 
thing  is  to  remind  the  offending 
doorman  or  plumber  or  headwaiter 
that  his  discourtesy  is  keenly  resented 
and  will  no  longer  be  passively 
borne.  As  a  result,  you  and  others 
are  likely  to  receive  more  painstaking 
attention  and  a  finer  brand  of 
courtesy  in  the  future. 


THERE  is  another  side  to  the 
story.  For  every  brush  with  dis- 
courtesy we  probably  experience  a 
dozen  instances  of  cheerful  extra 
service,  unsolicited,  and — in  most 
cases — unrewarded.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  bought  a  suit  and  received 
such  excellent  counsel  and  treatment 
from  the  salesman  that  I  felt  genuine- 
ly grateful.  The  man  was  a  gentle- 
man; it  was  impossible  to  show  my 
appreciation  by  tipping  him,  so  I 
did  something  that  we  should  all 
do  much  oftener.  I  wrote  a  brief 
note  to  the  president  of  the  store, 
mentioning  my  courteous  salesman 
by  name,  and  expressing  pleasure  at 
his  splendid  treatment  of  me.  I  am 
sure  that  everyone,  including  myself, 


profited  by  that  simple  note,  and 
that  the  salesman  in  particular  was 
heartened  by  the  thought  that  his 
courtesy  was  not  unvalued  by  his 
fellow  man. 

Courtesy  is  not  the  king  of  virtues, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  his  noblest 
aides.  I  suppose  its  true  function  is 
to  lubricate  the  surface  of  those 
countless  casual  human  contacts  in 
which  our  deeper  emotions  are  not 
called  into  play.  It  is  so  valuable  a 
human  commodity  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  extending  ourselves  mightily 
to  promote  it;  if  it  comes  freely  we 
are  fortunate,  but  when  it  is  stingily 
offered  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  de- 
mand a  more  generous  share.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  should 
go  about  the  world  bellowing  com- 
plaints at  tired,  overworked  servitors; 
there  are  dozens  of  occasions  daily 
in  which  restraint  and  patient  silence 
are  the  only  courses  open  to  the 
considerate  man  or  woman.  But  if 
discourtesy  is  to  be  checked,  heroic 
methods  must  be  invoked.  We  must 
boldly  speak  up  for  good  manners 
and  let  our  voices  be  heard  in  every 
boorish  corner  of  our  world.       ■  B 


WESTERN  MAXIM 

The   trials  of  life 

May  lasso  and  upset  me 

Unless  I  can  aim 

The  rope   of  lightheartedness, 

To  lasso  and  upset  them. 

— OSA  WEBB 
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By  O.  CARROLL  ARNOLD 

A  scandal  you  ought  to  do  something  about! 


THERE  is  a  scandal  in  our 
American  house.  It  is  a  divorce 
scandal,  and  it  touches  almost  every- 
body. God  and  our  work  are  sepa- 
lated.  They  do  not  live  together. 
God  has  taken  up  residence  in  the 
church,  but  we  refuse  to  let  him  live 
in  the  office,  or  in  the  factory,  or  in 
the  store.  The  great  God  who  made 
us  and  whom  we  profess  to  love  and 
whom  we  profess  to  believe  is  con- 
cerned about  our  living,  is  excluded 
from  the  very  thing  which  occupies 
most  of  our  waking  hours. 

For  most  of  us  work  is  not  some- 
thing we  live  to  do;  it  is  something 
we  do  to  live.  It  is  not  a  delight;  it 
is  a  dull  drudgery.  Fairly  well  have 
we  obeyed  the  commandment  which 
enjoins,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy."  But  the  rest  of  the 
commandment  which  says,  "Six  days 
shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work," 
we  have  chosen  to  ignore.  Yet  both 
are  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
God  is  as  much  concerned  about 
the  six  days  as  he  is  about  the  Sab- 
bath. 

The  church  itself  cannot  escape 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
great  divorce.  It  is  the  church  to  a 
large  extent  which  has  taught  and 
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fostered  the  frightful  error  that 
church  vocations  and  church  activi- 
ties alone  are  sacred.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  we  have  fallen  into 
the  deadly  sin  and  error  of  believing 
that  the  secular  world  and  the  sacred 
world  are  distinct  and  separate.  It 
is  not  only  the  minister  or  the  priest 
who  works  for  God.  Every  calling 
is  a  high  and  holy  calling.  The  sacred 
and  the  secular  are  not  divorced  in 
the  mind  and  purpose  of  God.  And 
what  God  has  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder. 

Work  Is  Worship 

In  order  to  rejoin  what  God  never 
meant  to  be  disjoined  we  ought  to 
try  to  rediscover — and  rediscover  is- 
the  right  word,  for  the  world  once 
knew — the  truth  that  work  is  wor- 
ship.  The  place   of  worship   is   not 
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only  in  the  church  or  chapel  but  in 
the  factory  and  shop  as  well.  Our 
offering  is  not  merely  the  money 
we  give  to  God  in  the  sanctuary  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  also  the  work 
of  our  hands  and  minds  all  the  other 
days  of  the  week.  You  remember  the 
famous  story  of  the  Juggler  of  Notre 
Dame.  A  skilled  acrobat,  down  on 
his  luck,  had  wandered  into  a 
monastery.  He  stayed  there  for  some 
time  to  recover  his  health  and 
strength.  He  watched  the  priests  say- 
ing their  masses,  going  through  their 
religious  exercises,  bringing  their 
gifts  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral.  But  the  poor  acrobat 
knew  nothing  of  masses  and  had 
no  gifts  to  give.  Still  he  wanted 
to  make  an  offering,  and  one  night 
after  a  particularly  significant  feast 
day  in  which  the  monks  had  brought 
rich  gifts  to  the  altar,  the  juggler 
was  found  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
church,  making  his  offering.  And 
what  do  you  think  he  was  giving? 
He  was  giving  all  he  had — his  jug- 
gling act,  complete  with  hand- 
springs, rolls,  and  somersaults,  be- 
fore the  high  altar  of  Notre  Dame. 
He  was  worshiping  with  what  he 
was  and  with  what  he  had.  And  as 
surely  as  God  lives  he  must  have 
been  pleased  with  so  high  and  sin- 
cere a  gift. 

Nothing  less  than  that  is  what 
God  wants  each  of  us  to  do.  He 
wants  us  to  offer  up  to  him  each 
morning  the  work  of  our  pens,  our 
tvoewriters,  our  drill  presses  as  acts 
-of  worship.  Here  is  a  housewife 
engaged  in  the  holiest  work  under 
the  sun.  She  is  busy  from  morn  to 
night    doing    God's    work,    building 


a  home.  And  the  cup  in  her  hand 
is  not  unlike  the  holy  chalice,  and 
the  dish  in  the  water  is  not  dis- 
similar to  the  sacred  paten.  You 
can  see  how  such  a  concept,  if  we 
had  it  and  lived  it,  would  dignify 
our  living!  You  can  see  how  it  would 
redeem  our  common  life  from  mo- 
notony and  drudgery! 

I  am  not  unaware  that  this  is 
high  and  difficult  ground.  Some  jobs, 
it  is  true,  by  their  very  nature  are 
degrading  and  detestable  and  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  square  them 
up  with  the  will  and  purposes  of 
God.  The  enormous,  detached,  de- 
personalized nature  of  our  modern 
industrial  society  is  hard  to  make 
sacramental.  This  story  comes  out 
of  Detroit:  A  workman  in  a  giant 
factory  was  asked  what  he  was  mak- 
ing. "I  am  making  C-451."  "But 
what  is  C-451?"  "I  don't  know." 
"Well,  what  is  C-451  a  part  of? 
Where  does  it  go  after  it  leaves 
you?"  "I  don't  know."  "How  long 
have  you  worked  at  this  job?"  "Nine 
years." 

There  is  something  dreadful  about 
that.  Thomas  Hardy  in  one  of  his 
novels  describes  an  astronomer  look- 
ing at  the  heavens,  and  as  he  looks 
he  savs,  "There  is  a  size  that  makes 
for  dignity.  There  is  further  on  a 
size  that  makes  for  solemnity.  Fur- 
ther on  there  is  a  size  that  makes 
for  awfulness.  And  further  still 
there  is  a  size  that  makes  for  ghast- 
liness."  There  is  a  ghastliness  in  the 
size  of  our  modern  industry,  and 
the  very  size  of  it  tends  to  vitiate  the 
whole  concept  of  work  as  worship. 
I  can  only  state  the  problem,  not 
answer   it.    If  our  bigness   tends   to 
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exclude  God  then  we  are  getting 
too  big,  and  we  must  find  some  new 
approach  to  work  which  will  make 
it  a  sacrament.  For  one  thing  is  clear, 
if  God  is  crowded  out  of  our  lives 
for  five  or  six  days  each  week,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  recover  him  on  the 
seventh. 

The  Job's  the  Thing 

If  work  is  truly  worship,  it  must 
follow  that  the  work  itself  should 
be  good  and  acceptable.  As  Dorothy 
Sayers  says,  the  first  thing  the  Chris- 
tian church  ought  to  say  to  a  car- 
penter is  that  his  table  legs  be 
straight  and  that  the  drawers  to  the 
cabinet  should  fit  well,  or  that  the 
door  should  not  stick,  or  the  roof 
leak.  But  as  Miss  Sayers  further 
points  out,  that  is  not  at  all  what 
the  church  has  usually  said  to  the 
carpenter.  Rather,  it  has  said,  "Do 
not  get  drunk;  do  not  gamble;  do 
not  be  disorderly.  ^And  be  sure  to  go 
to  church  on  Sunday."  Small  won- 
der then  that  the  sensitive  carpenter 
has  thought  the  gospel,  not  unbe- 
lievable, not  especially  unpalatable 
— just  irrelevant.  But  the  Christian 
gospel  actually  has  something  quite 
relevant  to  say — if  work  is  really 
worship.  It  must  say  that  shoddy 
work,  whether  it  be  bad  bookkeep- 
ing, dishonest  advertising,  soldiering 
on  the  job,  or  paying  starvation 
wages,  is  under  the  judgment  of 
God. 

Moreover,  if  work  is  to  be  wor- 
ship, then  the  "wk  must  stand  as 
an  end  in  itself.  Many  people  are 
very  sure  that  work  must  be  service 
in   order   to   be   sacramental.    But   I 


am  very  suspicious  of  that.  Work 
should  be  good  work,  that  is  all; 
let  the  service  take  care  of  itself. 
When  I  have  a  doctor  I  want  one 
who  is  primarily  interested  in  doing 
his  job  as  a  doctor,  but  I  do  not 
want  a  medico  who  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  serving  the  community. 
That  lets  too  much  room  for  senti- 
mentality and  politics  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  We  had  a  doctor  the 
other  night  for  my  seven-year-old 
boy.  After  making  his  diagnosis,  the 
doctor  prescribed  a  shot  of  penicillin. 
He  told  the  boy  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  and  the  howl  which  went  up 
was  loud  and  fierce.  If  that  doctor 
had  been  chiefly  concerned  with 
serving  me,  or  serving  the  wishes  of 
the  patient,  or  with  some  other 
motive  than  the  strict  adherence  to 
duty  as  he  saw  it,  he  might  have 
said  to  the  boy,  "Well,  old  timer,  we 
won't  give  you  a  shot  this  time,  since 
you  dislike  the  idea  so  much;  but  you 
hurry  up  and  get  well."  He  said  no 
such  thing,  however.  The  boy  got 
the  shot  and  it  helped  him  immeasur- 
ably. You  can  see  how  this  principle 
works  in  other  fields.  Show  me  a 
teacher  who  is  chiefly  interested  in 
serving  the  community,  and  you  are 
apt  to  show  me  a  politician  and 
compromiser.  But  show  me  a  teacher 
who  is  primarily  interested  in  teach- 
ing, and  you  have  a  star  of  highest 
magnitude.  Here  is  a  public  official, 
say  a  mayor — but  it  could  be  a 
president — who  is  chieflv  interested 
in  serving  the  public.  He  will  be 
the  victim  of  countless  factions  and 
pressure  groups.  But  when  you  get 
a  public  figure  who  is  first,  last,  and 
always  concerned  and  interested  in 
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doing  his  job,  whatever  that  may 
entail,  and  whoever  he  may  have 
to  cross  and  ruffle  in  the  process, 
you  have  a   gem   of  rarest  beauty. 

Radical  But  Good 

Now  if  you  are  at  all  sensitive  you 
can  see  the  vast  implications  of  such 
a  doctrine  of  work.  It  is  radical.  It 
is  revolutionary.  Think  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  a  nation  of 
people  who  six  days  of  the  week 
were  offering  their  work  to  God  as 
worship,  as  a  sacred  offering.  You 
would  have  doctors  doing  their  work 
every  day  as  unto  God.  Lawyers 
would  be  doing  their  jobs  with  hon- 
esty and  integrity  because  the  work 
itself  is  a  sacrament.  Preachers  would 
be  mediating  the  grace  of  God  to 
their  people  without  considerations 
of  politics  or  personal  gain.  And 
here  in  turn  would  come  the  artisans, 
joining  with  God  in  their  creative 
work,  turning  in  an  honest  shift. 
The  employers,  in  their  turn,  would 
be  concerned  with  doing  their  jobs 
well,  with  paying  fair  wages,  pro- 
viding the  best  working  conditions 
possible,  not  because  they  are  forced 
to  but  because  the  job  itself  is  im- 
portant and  worth  doing.  You  see 
the  job  itself  is  important  and  worth 
doing.  You  see  what  a  revolution  that 
would  be.  In  comparison,  com- 
munism would  taste  like  a  very 
weak,  insipid,  pink  tea! 

Perhaps  at  this  point  you  are  prone 
to  say,  "This  is  idealistic,  starry-eyed 
nonsense."  Well,  maybe  it  is.  But  is 
it  any  less  nonsensical  to  keep  on 
working  day  in  and  day  out  without 
any  meaning  in  what  you  are  doing 


— other  than  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together?  Many  things  have  been 
called  nonsense  at  first  blush  which 
turned  out  in  the  long  run  to  be  the 
work  and  purpose  of  God. 

Let  us  grant,  however,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  foresee  in  the  im- 
mediate future  a  time  when  all  work 
will  become  worship,  for  that  would 
be  very  close  to  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  what  about 
you  and  me  personally?  We  still 
have  got  our  jobs  to  do,  whatever 
they  are.  Shall  we  go  on  working 
without  meaning  and  call  it  drudg- 
ery? Shall  we  take  God  into  the 
process  and  call  it  delight?  Shall  we 
go  on  in  our  treadmill  or  shall  we 
set  out  on  the  adventure  of  a  fife- 
time,  a  creative  and  expressive  ex- 
ercise of  worship  to  the  most  high 
God,  who  made  us  and  who  longs 
to  possess  us?  Shall  we  become  la- 
borers together  with  God? 

Once  there  were  three  men  work- 
ing side  by  side  on  a  huge  con- 
struction job.  They  were  stonema- 
sons. A  passerby  approached  one  of 
them  and  asked,  "What  are  you 
doing?"  The  reply  came  back  quick- 
ly and  with  a  growl,  "I  am  working 
for  $20  per  day."  The  questioner 
moved  on  to  the  second  mason: 
"What  are  you  doing?"  The  man 
drew  himself  up  proudly  and  said, 
"I  am  working  at  my  profession 
as  a  stonemason."  That  was  better, 
but  the  passerby  was  still  not  satis- 
fied. Finally  he  asked  the  third  man, 
"What  are  you  doing?"  The  third 
man  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  and 
with  a  peculiar  radiance  upon  his 
face,  he  said,  "I  am  building  a  ca- 
thedral." ■  ■ 
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FRIDAY — Key  to  American  History 


By  BERNARD  MOLOHON 


/^NE  day  of  the  week  in  early 
^-^  American  history  holds  the  key 
that  unlocks  the  most  significant 
events  of  the  New  World.  That  day 
is  Friday. 

Columbus  set  the  pattern.  After 
heckling  Isabella  for  six  years,  he 
finally  set  sail  from  the  port  of 
Palos,  Spain,  on  Friday,  August  3, 
1492.  On  Friday,  October  12,  1492, 
he  landed  on  what  is  now  identified 
as  Watlings  Island,  in  the  Bahamas. 
Prowling  around  the  nearby  islands 
he  lost  the  Santa  Maria  in  December. 
From  the  salvaged  materials  he  con- 
structed a  fort  and  left  forty-four 
men  to  watch  it.  Then  he  set  sail 
for  home  in  the  Nina  and  Pinta  on 
on  Friday,  January  4,  1493.  He  ar- 
rived back  in  Palos,  Spain,  on  Fri- 
day, March  15,  1493. 

On  Friday,  November  22,  1493, 
Columbus  again  landed  on  what  he 
had  named  "Espanola."  The  fort  and 
the  men  he  had  left  on  that  January 
Friday  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
natives. 

One  more  Friday  looms  large  in 
the  story  of  Columbus.  On  Friday, 
June  12,  1494,  he  discovered  the 
mainland  of  the  New  World. 

Since  Columbus  had  touched  land 
only  on  the  southern  continent,  the 
job   of   finding  North   America   was 


left  to  John  Cabot.  With  a  commis- 
sion given  him  by  Henry  VIII,  he 
did  this  on  Friday,  March  5,  1496. 

And  on  Friday,  September  7, 
1565,  Mendez  founded  the  oldest 
settlement  still  in  existence  on  this 
continent,  St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

On  Friday,  November  10,  1620, 
the  Mayflower  reached  a  harbor 
around  which  the  City  of  Province- 
town  was  to  be  built,  and  on  Friday, 
December  22,  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

Friday  having  thus  discovered  and 
established  a  New  World,  it  took  up 
the  job  of  playing  its  part  in  giving 
birth  to  a  new  kind  of  Republic. 
To  set  the  scene,  Friday,  February 
22,  1732,  was  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington,  who  was  later  to  be- 
come quite  well  known  in  America's 
Friday  history. 

On  Friday,  July  7,  1776,  a  rebel 
named  John  Adams  made  a  motion 
in  the  Continental  Congress  which 
strongly  hinted  that  "These  United 
States  are  and  ought  to  be  inde- 
pendent." Latest  reports  say  the  mo- 
tion passed. 

The  previous  Tuesday,  July  4, 
1776,  a  piece  of  paper  had  been 
signed  bv  a  group  of  men  who  had 
about  a  fifty-fifty  chance  of  ending; 
up  corpses  or  heroes.  But  the  signing 
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of  that  important  paper  meant  noth- 
ing until  it  was  put  into  effect  the 
following  Friday,  and  publicized  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  day.  What 
really  caused  the  fireworks  was  the 
official  action  taken  on  that  master- 
piece of  writing. 

Patriots  seized  and  fortified  Bunk- 
er Hill  on  Friday,  June  17,  1775.  A 
fellow  named  Burgoyne  surrendered 
at  Saratoga  on  Friday,  October  17, 
1777. 

On  Friday,  September  22,  1780, 
it    was     discovered    that    Benedict 


Arnold  was  sufficiently  interested  in 
seeing  the  English  perpetuated  on 
this  continent  as  to  become  a  traitor. 

And  on  Friday,  October  19, 
1781,  an  obliging  fellow  named 
Cornwallis  decided,  at  -Yorktown,  to 
give  up  any  hope  of  teaching  us  to 
speak  in  the  approved  English  man- 
ner. 

However,  if  you're  still  super- 
stitious, you  can  prove  your  point 
by  pointing  out  that  not  one  of  these 
Fridays  in  early  history  came  on  the 
thirteenth  of  the  month!  ■  ■ 


What  Is  a  Book? 


A  BOOK  is  a  cotton  candy  cloud  that  lifts  you  from  your  everyday 
toils  and  takes  you  into  the  wonderful  fantasy  of  a  never-never 
land  .  .  .  and  then  sets  you  down  with  equal  gentleness  among  the 
common  folk  of  your  own  little  world. 


A  BOOK  is  a  special  friend  that  offers  you  comfort  when  your  life 
shatters  .  .  .  companionship  on  the  darkest,  rain-swept  night  .  .  . 
tenderness  when  you  need  affection  .  .  .  breath-taking  thrills  when 
you're  bored. 

A  BOOK  teaches  you  to  fricassee  a  chicken  .  .   .  make  a  baby's 
formula  .  .  .  train  a  dog  .  .  .  build  a  boat  .  .  .  balance  your  budget 
.  .  .  paint  a  portrait  .  .  .  count  your  calories. 


A  BOOK  brings  you  God's  word  .  .  .  gives  meaning  to  it  .  .  .  shows 
you  how  to  live  by  it  .  .  .  proffers  you  hope  and  strength  and 
faith. 

A  BOOK  is  your  best  friend.  Don't  you  think  you  deserve  more  of 
them? 

Reprinted  from  Christian  Board  of  Publication,  Disciples  of  Christ 
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The  Link 


Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


Call   for  Christian  Youth  in  Japan 

At  a  luncheon  last  Fall  at  the 
Commodore  Hotel,  New  York,  Dr. 
Masume  Toyotome,  pastor  of  the 
University  Church,  International 
Christian  University  in  Japan  pointed 
out  the  urgent  need  to  win  the 
youth  of  Japan  to  Christ.  "Youth 
must  be  drawn  toward  Chiistianity 
and  away  from  the  attractions  of 
communism,  fascism  and  ultra-na- 
tionalism. Young  people  need  Christ 
as  the  great  Cause  for  which  to  give 
their  lives.  Christ  alone  will  deliver 
them  from  defeatism  and  suicide  on 
one  hand,  and  egocentricity  on  the 
other."  The  Women's  Planning  Com- 
mittee of  the  ICU  is  seeking  to 
raise  $125,000  to  complete  the  build- 
ing of  the  University  Church. 

Gifts  of  Dried  Fish 

Emulating  the  New  Testament 
story  of  the  widow  who  gave  her 
mite,  the  Eskimos  in  and  around  Tel- 
ler, Alaska,  are  giving  their  dried  fish 
to  help  relieve  the  condition  of  thou- 
sands  of   Chinese   refugees   now   in 


Hong  Kong.  "Hardly  more  than  a 
generation  removed  from  the  stone 
age,  inhabitants  of  the  northwest 
coast  of  America's  49th  state  eke  out 
a  meager  living  by  fishing,  picking 
berries,  hunting,  and  trapping  for 
furs,"  notes  Lutheran  relief  secre- 
tary, Donald  E.  Anderson.  "But 
when  the  Eskimos  heard  of  the 
desperate  plight  of  these  Chinese 
masses,  they  sent  a  parcel  of  fish — 
part  of  what  they  caught  and  dried 
while  living  in  tents  along  the  coasts 
and  rivers." 

Helping  People  Plow  with  Hope 

"We  know  of  no  short  cuts  or 
easy  solutions  to  problems  of  land 
shortage  and  soil  erosion,  poverty 
and  lack  of  capital,"  declared  Rev. 
Ira  W.  Moomaw,  executive  director 
of  Agricultural  Missions,  Inc.,  of  the 
NCCCUSA.  "But  we're  working  with 
the  people,  up  hill  and  down,  help- 
ing them  plow  with  hope."  Through 
training  courses  for  missionaries  on 
furlough,  extension  courses  overseas, 
field  services  and  leadership  train- 
ing,  the  agency  teaches  new  ideas 
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and  methods  in  countries  where 
teeming  populations  are  crying  for 
more  food.  Twenty-seven  field  work 
conferences  made  possible  by  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant,  have  been  held  in 
the  last  five  years.  Thirty-eight  mis- 
sion boards  cooperate  in  the  agency's 
work. 

Chaplain  Translator  for 
Ghana  Bible 

One  day  about  two  years  ago, 
Chaplain  Kenneth  McConchie,  1869 
May  Dr.  East,  Fresno,  Calif.,  mem- 
ber of  the  Sixth  U.S.  Army  Head- 
quarters Chaplain's  Office,  San  Fran- 
cisco, found  in  his  mail  a  leather- 
bound  edition  of  "Matiu-Tumba  Maa 
Tuma,"  the  Dagomba  translation  for 
the  New  Testament  Gospels  and 
Book  of  Acts.  Inside  the  front  cover 
was  inscribed: 

"Presented  to  Kenneth  McCon- 
chie by  the  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  grateful  recognition  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  in  preparing  this 
version.  The  Bible  House,  London, 
10/11/55." 

The  story  is  this:  Nearly  a  quarter 
century  ago  an  American  missionary, 
James  K.  McConchie,  sailed  with 
his  wife  to  the  Gold  Coast  where  he 
began  the  task  of  reducing  the 
Dagomba  dialect  to  writing,  then 
producing  drafts  of  the  Gospels  and 
the  Book  of  Acts.  The  original  man- 
uscripts were  sent  to  London  in  1937 
but  uncertain  world  conditions  held 
up  publication.  During  the  blitz  the 
British  sent  the  manuscripts  to  the 
U.S.  for  safekeeping.  After  the  War 
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was  over,  the  Bible  House  proceeded 
with  publication.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
work  of  Chaplain  McConchie,  the 
natives  of  the  new  nation  of  Ghana 
are  able  to  read  much  of  the  New 
Testament  in  their  native  dialect. 
McConchie,  a  former  Baptist  mis- 
sionary, has  remained  a  U.S.  Army 
chaplain. 

God  Wills  a  Brotherhood 

"Isolation,  segregation,  divorce, 
exclusion  ...  all  these  words  refer 
to  some  form  of  breakdown  in  hu- 
man relationships.  It  sounds  so  sim- 
ple on  paper:  God's  plan  is  that  men 
should  live  together  as  His  family. 
Science  has  made  the  world  a  neigh- 
borhood, God's  will  makes  it  a 
brotherhood  ...  It  is  not  simple  but 
it  is  inescapable."  These  are  the  very 
wise  words  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
F.  Lewis  of  Nevada. 

International  Good  Will  Through 
Ping-Pong 

A  ping-pong  table  has  become  a 
hands-across-the-sea  device  at  the 
American  Red  Cross  Center  at 
Evreux,  France.  Interest  in  the  game 
flagged  when  men  of  the  nearby 
465th  Air  Base  Group  found  French 
civilians  of  Evreux  too  fast  for  them. 
But  ping-pong  picked  up  again  when 
French  soldiers  visited  the  center 
and  were  discovered  to  be  right  in 
the  U.S.  airmen's  class.  Now  inter- 
national good  will  across  the  ping- 
pong  table  is  thriving  again. 

The  Plight  of  the  Middle  East 

"Approximately  1  out  of  every 
5  persons  in  Iraq  is  suffering  from 


trachoma  or  some  other  form  of  eye 
disease.  .  .  Egypt  and  Iraq  are 
plagued  by  the  snail-borne  disease 
known  as  schistosomiasis,  which  goes 
on  from  generation  to  generation, 
racking  and  debilitating  whole  seg- 
ments of  the  population.  ...  In  Syria, 
malaria  is  still  a  long  way  from  con- 
quest, with  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  persons  living  in  malar- 
ious areas.  .  .  In  some  areas  of  Jordan, 
9  out  of  every  10  people  are  infected 
with  intestinal  worms  and  intestinal 
diseases.  .  .  Serious  outbreaks  of 
communicable  diseases  such  as  the 
enteric  infections,  smallpox  and 
poliomyelitis  occur  in  Lebanon.  .  . 
I  have  seen  these  people,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  never  in  my  life  did  I 
experience  such  emotional  pain  as 
when  I  saw  the  hunger,  the  priva- 
tion, and  the  disease  of  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  .  . 
From  the  highest  offices  and  coun- 
cils of  this  Republic,  from  every 
political  and  civil  lay  leader,  let 
there  come  the  desire,  and  the  ex- 
pressed desire,  to  mobilize  the  great 
human  resources  of  the  free  world 
in  an  attack  against  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, disease.  .  ."  Excerpts  from  re- 
marks by  Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey 
of  Minnesota  in  the  Senate  of  the 
U.S.A. 

I  Atomic  Reaction   to  Japan 

The  Washington  Cathedral  of  the 
Ep:scopal  Church  is  urging  Episco- 
palians "diocese  by  diocese,  parish 
by  parish,  communicant  by  com- 
municant to  give — to  make  an  offer- 
in  gj  of  an  atomic  reactor  to  St.  Paul's 
University,  and  through  it  to  the 
people  of  Japan  ...  as  a  dramatic 


witness  to  Him  whom  we  worship." 
The  Rev.  Charles  Martin,  Canon  of 
Washington  Cathedral,  points  out, 
"It  was  our  conviction  that  just  as 
we  share  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
or  any  good  thing  that  is  ours,  with 
those  who  have  not,  so  we  have  an 
obligation  to  share  the  blessings  of 
nuclear  energy  with  others  especially 
with  those  others  who  have  known 
little  but  hideous  curses — our 
brothers  in  the  Far  East."  The  re- 
actor would  go  to  St.  Paul's  Univer- 
sity, Tokyo,  and  would  be  used  for 
study  and  research.  Bishop  Yashire, 
Bishop  of  the  Church  in  Japan  has 
said,  "A  gift  of  a  reactor  to  St.  Paul's, 
Japan,  at  this  time  would  be  a  sen- 
sational coup  for  Christianity,  and 
for  the  Church,  as  strategic  and  bold 
as  St.  Luke's  was  in  his  generation." 

Invitation  to  American  Farmers 

Israeli  farmers  are  currently  in- 
viting American  farmers  to  be  their 
personal  guests  for  a  free  week  on 
Israeli  farms,  immediately  prior  or 
following  the  International  Farmers 
Convention  which  will  be  held  in 
Israel  from  April  5  to  April  16, 
1959. 

49th  Birthday  for  Boy  Scouts 

During  February,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  are  celebrating  their  49th 
Anniversary.  February  8  has  been 
designated  Boy  Scout  Sunday. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  10,  11,  U.S.  Army;  pages  20,  21, 
23,  Henry  P.  Chapman;  pages  28,  29, 
30,  John  B.  Stetson  Company;  pages 
40,  41,  Library  of  Congress. 
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H  ebruary  comes  from  the  Latin  word  februare  which  means  "to 
purify."  On  the  fifteen  of  this  month,  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  shortly 
thereafter  the  priests  went  around  the  Palatine  striking  the  women  on  the 
hands  with  a  strip  of  skin  of  the  goat.  This  was  believed  to  insure  fertility 
and  a  safe  delivery.  A  lot  of  superstition,  but  February  is  an  important 
month  in  the  Christian  calendar. 

The  month  begins  with  Sunday,  February  1,  which  is  the  last  Sunday  of 
Youth  Week  (Jan.  25-Feb.  1).  Youth  Week  Theme:  "Dare  We  Live  in 
the  Household  of  God."  The  first  Sunday  of  Youth  Week  is  denominational 
Sunday.  This  second  Sunday — interdenominational  Sunday. 

The  2nd  day  of  February  is  Candlemas  Day,  recalling  the  visit  of  Mary 
to  the  Temple  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Simeon  blessed  the  child 
that  day  and  prophesied  that  he  would  be  a  "fight  to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 

The  second  day  is  also  Groundhog  Day.  Old  tradition  has  it  that  if  the 
groundhog  comes  out  of  his  hole  and  sees  his  shadow,  there  will  be  six 
more  weeks  of  winter.  But  if  he  doesn't  see  his  shadow,  winter  weather  will 
give  way  to  balmy  spring. 

February  3  is  Four  Chaplains  Day  in  honor  of  the  four  chaplains  who 
went  down  on  the  Dorchester.  A  good  day  to  do  something  nice  for  your 
chaplain. 

Sunday,  February  8,  is  Shrove  Sunday  from  "shrift"  or  "confession," 
pointing  up  the  confession  which  is  to  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
This  is  also  known  as  Quinquagesima  (forty)  Sunday,  a  reference  to  the 
forty  days  of  Lent.  Additionally,  the  second  Sunday  is  Race  Relations  Sun- 
day, and  Boy  Scout  Sunday. 

February  11  is  Ash  Wednesday  when  Lent  officially  begins.  On  February 
13  Christians  all  over  the  world  will  come  together  in  small  groups  to 
observe  the  World  Day  of  Prayer.  February  14,  of  course,  is  St.  Valentine's 
Day. 

The  third  Sunday  of  February — the  fifteenth — is  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent. 
The  last  Sunday  of  the  month,  February  22,  is  George  Washington's  birth- 
day and  fittingly  opens  Brotherhood  Week  which  runs  from  February  22-28. 

Here  are  some  important  birthdays  in  February.  4 — Mark  Hopkins  (b. 
1802).  Hopkins  was  a  distinguished  educator  and  president  of  Williams 
College  (1836-1872).  Traditionally,  Garfield  said  of  him  that  a  log  in  the 
woods  with  a  student  on  one  end  and  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other  made 
a  university.  6 — Aaron  Burr  (b.  1756),  vice-president  when  he  killed 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel.  7 — Charles  Dickens  (b.  1812).  There  are 
seventeen  Dickens'  Fellowships  in  the  U.S.A.  9 — Wm.  Henry  Harrison  (b. 
1773).  ninth  nresi^fi^*-  of  the  U.S.  11 — birthday  of  two  great  men,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  (b.  1847),  and  Abraham  Lincoln  (b.  1809).  17 — Frances  E. 
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Willard  (b.  1898),  founder  of  W.C.T.U.  22— George  Washington  (b.  1732), 
and  James  Russell  Lowell  (b.  1819).  24— Chester  Wm.  Nimitz  (b.  1885), 
Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  during  World  War  II.  26 — Wm. 
F.  Cody,  Buffalo  Bill  (b.  1846).  27— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (b. 
1807). 
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y\  NOTED  minister  recently  said,  "In  recovering  Christianity  as  a  lay- 
men's  religion  we  are  getting  back  to  the  place  where  Christianity 
started.  Neither  Jesus  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were  members  of  the  priest- 
hood or  the  clergy.  They  were  laymen,  all  of  them."  You  have  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  translate  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ  into  terms  of  the 
everyday  world.  Cooperate  with  your  chaplain  in  extending  the  area  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  In  this  issue  of  The  Link,  and  every  issue,  we  give 
you  significant  Christian  ideas  in  laymen's  language  for  your  use  as  wor- 
ship leader,  discussion  leader,  or  simply  as  the  man  of  ideas  in  a  bull 
session.  This  month  the  studies  fit  into  the  February  calendar  most  ad- 
mirably. 

1.  Linguist  or  Jingoist  (see  page  12) 

The  Main  Idea:  A  "jingoist"  is  a  person  who  supports  a  warlike  attitude 
toward  other  countries.  A  linguist  is  a  man  who  seeks  to  understand  people 
by  learning  their  language.  This  study  article  points  out  the  importance  of 
learning  the  language  of  the  country  you  are  in  and  gives  some  ideas  on 
how  to  do  this. 

Bible  Material:  Acts  2:1-11 

Questions:  Why  should  a  serviceman  who  isn't  overseas  learn  a  foreign 
language?  How  will  a  foreign  language  learned  during  military  service  be 
of  help  in  later  life?  What  language  would  you  study?  Why? 

Hymns:  "The  Light  of  the  World";  "O  Brother  Man,  Fold  to  Thy  Heart"; 
"Jesus  Shall  Reign." 

2.  Good  Guys  Versus  Bid  Guvs  (see  oage  25) 

The  Main  Idea:  Brotherhood.  Even  a  realization  that  we  are  strangers 
could  be  a  steppingstone  to  real  brotherhood. 

Bible  Material:  Acts  15:6-29. 

Questions:  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  that  "our  country  is  in  a  mess"? 
How  does  an  honest  facing  of  our  differences  help  toward  brotherhood? 
Suggest  how  we  in  America  can  solve  our  racial  problems? 

Hymns:  "In  Christ  There  Is  No  East  or  West";  "Once  to  Every  Man 
and  Nation";  "We've  a  Story  to  Tell." 

3.  Why  Do  Men  Suffer?  (see  page  36) 

The  Main  Idea:  There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  age-old  questions  of 
"Why  do  men  suffer?"  Yet  we  are  sure  God  does  not  lead  us  around  hard- 
ship but  straight  through  it.  If  we  use  suffering  aright  it  will  strengthen 
us  and  make  us  better  Christians. 

Bible  Material:  Revelation  3:14-22;  Philippians  3:8-11. 
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Questions:  Tell  of  some  occasion  when  suffering  was  beneficial  to  you. 
What  personal  value  comes  to  a  person  who  denies  himself  some  pleasure 
or  privilege  during  Lent?  Why  did  Jesus  have  to  suffer? 

Hymns:  "Beneath  the  Cross";  "O  Sacred  Head,  Now  Wounded";  "Who 
Is  on  the  Lord's  Side?" 

4.  First  Citizen  of  the  U.S.A.  (see  page  44) 

The  Main  Idea:  Though  George  Washington  did  not  make  a  show  of  his 
religion,  down  deep  religious  ideas  and  principles  were  basic  to  his  life. 

Bible  Material:  Psalm  1. 

Questions:  How  can  public  figures  keep  their  religious  devotion  from 
being  mere  show — how  make  it  real?  What  Christian  principles  do  you 
see  in  Washington's  life?  How  important  is  Christianity  to  a  soldier? 

Hymns:  "O  God,  Beneath  Thy  Guilding  Hand";  "Lead  On,  O  King  Eter- 
nal"; "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee." 

LENT  begins  this  month  (see  "The 
Link  Calendar,"  page  60).  During  the 
pre-Easter  season,  emphasis  in  the 
Christian  church  is  upon  rededication 
of  life  to  Christ,  and  also  upon  evange- 
lism. Our  verse  for  the  month  calls  our 
attention  to  how  p^eat  the  harvest  is 
and  how  few  the  laborers  are!  Among 
your  relatives,  friends,  acquaintances 
surely  there  are  some  who  do  not  know 
Jesus  Christ  as  Savior.  You  have  the 
opportunity  during  this  Lenten  season 
to  take  Christ  to  them.  No  witness  is 
more  effective  than  the  witness  of  a  per- 
sonal testimony.  Tell  your  friends  what 
Christ  has  done  for  you.  "Pray  .  .  .  that 
he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  his 
harvest"  and  that  one  of  these  will  be 


Therefore  said  he  unto  them, 
The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the 
labourers  are  few:  pray  ye  there- 
fore the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  would  send  forth  labourers 
into  his  harvest. 
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*  I  'HERE  is  a  new  and  important  emphasis  today  upon  the  study  of 
-*■  natural  science.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  humanities.  A.  L. 
Howse,  editor  of  a  series  published  by  Macmillan  entitled  "Teach 
Yourself  History,"  says:  "It  is  even  more  urgent  and  necessary  that 
advances  should  be  made  in  social  sciences  .  .  .  The  bed  out  of  which 
all  the  social  sciences  spring  is  history."  And  the  best  way  to  study 
history  is  through  biography.  So  we  present  this  month  brief  com- 
ments on  some  excellent  biographies. 

First,  let  us  mention  Washington  and  the  American  Revolution  by 
Esmond  Wright   (Macmillan,  $2.50).  Wright  is  a  Britisher  and  his 
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slant  as  a  Britisher  is  obvious  throughout  the  text.  For  example,  he 
says,  "The  explanation  of  the  American  war  is  not  that  Washington 
won  it  but  that  Britain  lost  it."  But  for  brevity  and  compactness,  and 
a  keen  analysis  of  the  man  Washington,  and  for  the  social  milieu  in 
which  the  Revolutionary  War  was  fought,  you  can't  beat  this  little 
volume  of  192  pages. 

Let  us  jump  back  in  time  from  Washington  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  What  better  way  to  study  the  rise  of  Christianity  and 
the  church  than  through  the  life  of  Paul.  In  a  small  book,  A  Man  of 
Tarsus  (The  Warner  Press,  cloth,  $2.00;  paper,  $1.00),  Harold  L. 
Phillips  gives  us  a  simple  but  delightful  introductory  study  to  the  life 
and  work  of  Paul.  He  sketches  the  formative  influences  in  Paul's  life 
and  takes  note  of  the  major  events  and  crises  of  his  career  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  apostle. 

More  recently,  an  interesting  autobiography  points  the  way  to 
the  basic  principle  which  will  solve  the  race  problem  in  America.  In 
The  Honey-Pod  Tree  (John  Day  Co.,  $4.50),  Thomas  Calhoun 
Walker,  a  Negro  teacher,  lawyer,  administrator,  tells  the  story  of  a 
long  life  devoted  to  improving  the  status  of  Negroes  through  educa- 
tion, moral  uprightness,  home  ownership,  and  better  race  relations. 
One  time  Walker  "talked"  thirteen  Negro  boys  out  of  a  Richmond 
jail  and  took  them  home.  This  began  the  foster-parent  plan  which 
gave  thousands  of  Negro  children  good  homes.  He  said:  "My  convic- 
tion has  constantly  deepened  that  good  will  is  the  solution  (to  the 
race  problem )  and  the  race  to  which  the  coming  leaders  must  dedicate 
themselves  is  the  great  human  race  which  includes  us  all." 

Still  more  recently,  Elizabeth  Gray  Vining  in  Friend  of  Life  (J.  B. 
Lippincott,  $6.00)  tells  the  remarkable  story  of  how  one  man — in 
spite  of  illness  and  great  personal  sacrifice,  became  an  inspiration  to 
all;  and  through  his  lectures  and  many  books  interpreted  the  spiritual 
life  at  a  time  when  the  materialistic  philosophy  was  dominant  in 
American  life.  Once  after  a  visit  to  India,  this  Philadelphian  said: 
"Perhaps  some  day  we  in  the  West  will  learn  the  secret  which  India 
has  always  possessed — that  the  soul  is  the  eternally  important  fact 
and  its  testimony  the  ground  of  all  truth." 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  four-volume 
life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  After  Freeman's  death  among  his  papers  was 
found  a  one-volume  life  of  Lee  designed  for  young  adults.  This  has 
been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  (Lee  of  Virginia,  $4.50). 
On  this  smaller  book,  Freeman  lavished  the  same  devotion  that  made 
the  four-volume  set  a  classic.  The  author  could  scarcely  neglect  Lee 
the  military  genius — but  it  is  Lee  the  man  who  comes  to  the  fore — the 
Lee  who  was  greatest  in  defeat.  Lee's  dedication  to  the  cause  he 
upheld  is  evident  on  every  page. 
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"Boy-oh-boy!  The  government  is  really 
cutting  down  on  our  man  power." 

A  woman  stepped  off  the  penny 
scales  and  turned  to  her  husband. 

"What  is  the  verdict?  A  little 
overweight?"  he  asked. 

"No,  no,"  she  replied,  "but  ac- 
cording to  that  height  table,  I 
should  be  about  six  inches  taller." 
• — The  Lookout 

Boasted  the  Texas  cattleman  to 
the  visitor:  "We  don't  brand  them. 
We  have  them  engraved." 

A  Saturday  night  backslider  sud- 
denly began  attending  chapel  faith- 
fully on  Sunday  morning.  The 
pastor  was  highly  gratified  and 
told  him,  "How  wonderful  it  makes 
me  feel  to  see  you  at  services  with 
your  good  wife!" 
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"Well,  chaplain,"  said  the  prodi- 
gal, "it's  a  matter  of  course — I'd 
rather  hear  your  sermon  than  hers." 

— Wall  Street  Journal 

While  his  mother  waited  in  the 
car,  a  little  boy  ambled  up  to  the 
box  office  of  the  movie  theater. 

"What  time,"  he  inquired,  "is  the 
picture  over  three  times?" 

— Cappers  Weekly 

Rep.  Chas.  A.  Vanik  (D-Ohio), 
returning  from  an  extended  trip  to 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
brings  this  comment  from  a  Prague 
taxi  driver:  "Oh,  the  Russians  are 
pretty  smart.  They'll  hit  the  moon 
with  a  rocket  in  1960.  Then  Mars 
by  1970.  By  1980  every  Russian 
will  own  a  pair  of  shoes." 

— Emily  Lotney  in  Quote 

The  average  woman  soon  dis- 
covers that  her  ideal  man  isn't  real 
and  her  real  man  isn't  ideal. 

— Maurice  Seitter  in  Quote 

Two  cows  were  grazing  alongside 
a  highway  down  which  ran  tank 
trucks  of  milk  on  their  way  to  the 
distributor.  On  the  side  of  the 
trucks  one  could  read:  "Pasteurized, 
homogenized,  standardized,  Vita- 
min A  added."  One  cow  turned  to 
the  other  and  said,  "Makes  you  feel 
sort  of  inadequate,  doesn't  it?" 

— West    Community    Bulletin 

The  way  for  a  teacher  to  earn  a 
good  annual  salary  is  to  work  two 
years. 

— Franklin    P.   Jones   in    Quote 
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